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The Spirit of Service That Keeps on Growing 


There is a heritage of service 
that is passed on from one gen 
eration of telephone people to 
another. 

It had its beginning in 1875 
when Alexander Gatien Bell 
gave the world its first tele 
phone. It has grown as the busi 
ness has grown. 

Many times each day and 
night this spirit of service is ex 
pressed in some friendly, help 


ful act for someone in need. The 
courtesy, loyalty and teamwork 
that call »hone people put into 
their dail jobs are a part of it. 
Out of it Lies come the courage 
and inspiration that have sur- 
mounted fire and storm. 

We, the telephone people of 
today, are vested with the duty 
of carrying on this trust. It is 
human to make mistakes and so 
at times the job we do for you 
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may not be all that we want it 
to be. 

But in the long run, we know 
that how we do our individual 
job and how we bear our indi 
vidual responsibility will deter 
mine how we fulfill our trust. 

For our business is above all 
a business of people . . . of men 
and women who live and work 
and serve in countless com 
munities throughout the land. 
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Curricular Adjustments for 
Talented Students 


By J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


Ten Years of Experimentation at Princeton 


HE blunt and simple truth 

that American institutions of 

higher education must prepare 
for a rising flood of students is coming 
to be known and accepted. The 
adjustments which colleges must make 
to maintain and raise the quality of 
education in the midst of this flood 
are far less understood. America has 
need for high talent as never before. 
If students of high potential talent 
are lost in the increased numbers 
flowing through our colleges, the 
product of more education may be a 
nation of contented and comfortable 
followers with a shortage of vigorous 
and creative leaders. 

Americans are proud of the truly 
tremendous progress our country has 
made under democratic capitalism. 
We have proved to the world that 
this political and economic system 
has worked better than any other, 
but we have taken for granted our 


great advantages of vast natural 
resources and of a fresh start in a 
new world without the encumbrances 
of population pressures, of diversities 
in languages and aspirations, of diffi 
cult climate and terrain, and, even 
more important, of archaic political 
systems. And now many parts of 
the world are catching up with us, 
because we have no monopoly of the 
knowledge and zeal to remedy adverse 
conditions. The basis of our com. 
parative advantage and of 
national security must therefore shift 
from dependence upon material re- 
sources and economic efficiency to the 
enhancement of our qualities of 
leadership in all areas of human 
endeavor. 

Neither democracy nor capitalism 
can thrive without strong and creative 
leadership. Both systems work best 
when there is a constant competition 
for positions of leadership with a 


our 
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free voice on the part of both citizen 
and consumer in the choice of the 
candidate or enterpriser who can best 
perform that réle. But foresight 
and humility are not stimulated by 
ever rising prosperity. As a people, 
we are becoming lulled into believing 
that our best political leaders are 
those who give us most, and that each 
of us is as good as the next man, if 
not better. In our warm sentimen- 
tality, we have confused equal oppor- 
tunity with equal attainment, and 
equal political rights with equal eco- 
nomic value. At heart, we know 
that such egalitarianism is foreign to 
the heritage that made America 
great. But it is more comforting to 
the ego to criticize our leaders than 
to criticize ourselves. The market 
for’ leadership declines when other 
markets are booming. 

Of all the forces which should stand 


out against the leveling influences of 
egalitarianism in a society, higher 


education should be paramount. Of 
course, every young person in America 
should have the opportunity to lift 
his capacities for work and _ the 
enjoyment of the rewards of work 
to their highest potential. This is 
no longer the issue in most of our 
country. Rather the question is, 
Have we the foresight, political 
courage, and humility to assure that 
the ycung person of greater potential 
than average, and especially the 
young person of the highest potential, 
will receive the more demanding and 
the more expensive education he 
needs? Are we willing to provide 
such education to the one who merits 
it regardless of his or her economic 
status, race, creed, or color and 
without limiting his or her field of 
endeavor to that approved as immedi- 
ately useful? 
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IGHER education has become 
the great screening mechanism 
of potential talent in America. No 
longer can the high school with its 
great function of preparing all young 
people for useful citizenship sort out 
effectively the highly varied kinds of 
talent which crowd its classrooms. 
The demand for collegiate experience 
has become irresistible among millions 
of young people, not for learning 
alone, but for the social satisfactions 
afforded. This means that higher 
education must become more differ- 
entiated rather than less. The screen- 
ing must become more thorough, 
effective, and wise. Institutions of 
higher education must have the cour- 
age to determine their special function 
in the education of young people, 
their most effective approach to 
education, and their most effective 
size. The greatest error of all would 
be for such institutions to meet the 
increased diversity of talent and need 
for education with an averaged, 
standardized educational process. The 
loss to America in potential talent 
would be cumulative and dangerous. 
However, the necessary screening 
process in American higher education 
is not only a matter for individual 
colleges and universities to work out 
in respect to the size and character 
of their entering classes, but a problem 
which must be studied in respect to 
every student after he is admitted. 
State and municipal universities may 
not have the freedom to raise admis- 
sion standards in order to control 
numbers. The screening must then 
come within the institution, in prog- 
ress, in method of instruction, in 
assignment of faculty, and in eligi- 
bility for special areas of work. In 
colleges which can restrict enrollment, 
these same elements of screening are 
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also necessary no matter how carefully 
their admissions work is done. 
During the decade following the 
Second World War, Princeton Uni- 
versity, among other institutions, has 
had a foretaste of the problems in the 
screening of students under conditions 
of increasing pressure for admission. 
In this respect, it is but pioneering in 
an aspect of education which hundreds 


of its sister colleges will face in the- 


decade ahead. A private residential 
university, situated in the country 
without an adjacent city to provide 
living facilities for students, Princeton 
has long been compelled to control 
admissions closely. Strong traditions 
in respect to optimum size and a 
highly expensive system of instruction 
have militated against giving way to 
increasing pressure. It is a fair 
estimate that a 1§—per cent increase 
in enrollment at Princeton would 


require a twenty-five million-dollar 
expansion in plant and at least half 
that sum again in increased endow- 
ment to sustain the quality of instruc- 


tion without a drastic increase in 
tuition fees. 

A long article could be written 
about the methods and problems of 
choosing students for an entering 
class of seven hundred and fifty from 
an applicant group in excess of four 
thousand. But the writer, as Dean 
of the Faculty, is more immediately 
concerned with the methods and 
problems of providing an effective 
curriculum for those who do matricu- 
late. Since academic attrition approx- 
imates but 2.5 per cent per year, 
these young men continue with us 
in very large proportion for the full 
four years. 

Over the decade, several facts have 
become evident, which may be out- 


lined briefly: 


sg 


First, rather than becoming more 
homogeneous with careful screening on 
entrance, the Princeton student body has 
become less homogeneous. 

Second, while the disparity of intel- 
lectual capacity below a high average 
norm has been sharply reduced, the 
disparity above that norm has become 
all the more evident. 

Third, although the potential for col- 
lege work has become much higher on the 
average, the diversity in preparation in 
such areas as written English, foreign 
languages, history, and the sciences has 
become relatively greater because of the 
far greater number of schools and 
geographical areas represented. Mathe- 
matical preparation, more closely related 
to innate talent, seems to be more 
uniformly high. 

Fourth, once shortcomings in prepara- 
tion are remedied during the freshman 
year, failures are almost entirely related 
to motivation, and not to potential 
capacity. Where strong motivation is 
coupled with high potential, 
outdistance their fellows and increasingly 
enter special programs which require 
more than the normal load. 

Fifth, the year, falling 
between the period of adjustment and 
discovery of the freshman year and the 
enhanced motivation which develops in 
upper- -class departmental concentration, 
is still the least satisfactory stage in 
student development. It is difficult, 
however, to determine how much this is 
affected by general social and psycho- 
logical adjustments concomitant with 
growing responsibility for career 
and how much it is related to the cur 
ricular program. 

Sixth, the amount and quality of work 
done independently under the A.B. upper 
class program is very impressive, 
cially work on the senior thesis required 
of all A.B. students. 

Seventh, although a three-year program 
has been available for years at Princeton, 
outstanding men, with very few excep- 
tions, prefer to remain four years. For 


students 
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some, however, senior departmental work 
is virtually at a graduate level. For 
others, it becomes divisional in breadth. 

Lighth, throughout the four-year course, 
students of high potential require more 
and better individual advice than stu- 
dents who are willing to follow the 
conventional route. Tailor-made _pro- 
grams require more “fittings,” and the 
task of the adviser becomes that of 
stimulating some, cautioning others, and 
constantly relating the breadth and depth 
of a university curriculum to the capacity 
and interests of a rapidly maturing mind. 


ITH the accumulation of ex- 

perience in dealing with a 
steadily rising level of student 
potential, the faculty and administra- 
tion of the University have experi- 
mented with a steadily increasing 
battery of curricular arrangements to 
afford every possible challenge and 
stimulus to the student of high 
These post- 


aptitude and motivation. 
war experiments have been super- 


imposed upon two long-standing 
instructional programs which have 
stood the test of time: the preceptorial 
system under which more than a 
hundred courses a term at all levels 
meet for their third hour in some 650 
weekly meetings of seven or eight 
men, and the upper-class depart- 
mental program in which every A.B. 
student carries on individual inde 
pendent work under an assigned 
supervisor, culminating in a senior 
thesis equivalent to a year’s course. 
These basic programs already pro- 
vided ready opportunity for the 
student to enrich his coverage of a 
subject beyond that normally re- 
quired. Following the Second World 
War, additional elements of flexibility 
were added. The present pattern, 
subject to almost annual change, may 
be outlined as follows: 
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First, honors-level courses and sec- 
tions are common in the freshman 
year. Many of the courses most 
frequently taken by Freshmen are 
arranged in levels of advancement or 
pace of progress to suit students of 
diverse preparation or ability. The 
typical pattern provides three levels. 
This is true in mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, and foreign languages. 
In English and history, there are 
honors sections in freshman courses 
which move at a faster pace. During 
the second term of 1954-55, 53 
Freshmen took work at an honors 
level in mathematics, 1g in chemistry, 
22 in physics, 60 in English, and 36 in 
history. Such work was taken in 
courses or sections specifically de- 
signed for very high-standing Fresh- 
men and not in regular sophomore 
courses. 

Second, Freshmen may advance to 
sophomore or upper-class courses. 
Many Freshmen at Princeton elect 
sophomore courses in their first term, 
and still more Freshmen do so in 
their second term. Advisers use all 
available information in recommend- 
ing and approving such advancement. 
In the sophomore year, many qualified 
students are admitted to upper-class 
courses. Advancement to higher-level 
courses occurs where the Freshman is 
fully prepared for a sequential course 
in a subject above the freshman level 
or is of sufficient intellectual maturity 
to commence a new subject in college 
a year earlier than normally expected. 
Among those who advanced in the 
former way in the second term of 
1954-55 were 71 students in English, 
37 in French, 7 in history, and g in 
mathematics. Freshmen who com 
menced new subjects at a sophomore 
level included twenty-four in philos. 
ophy, forty in religion, sixteen in 
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economics, and nineteen in psychol- 
ogy, among many others. It is of 
interest that no men were advanced 
to higher-level courses in chemistry 
or physics since the honors courses 
were considered sufficiently demand- 
ing. By the sophomore year, ad- 
vancements are so frequent that no 
count has been kept. 

Third, students may advance to 
junior-level departmental concentra- 
tion in the sophomore year. Fresh- 
men of honors standing may apply 
for admission to the Special Program 
in the Humanities in which, in the 
sophomore year, they begin junior 
departmental work in history or in 
one of the humanities departments. 
Senior departmental work is then 
taken in the junior year, with the 
senior year left free for a broader 
range of study in the humanities 
culminating in a thesis of more than 
usual scope. By this means, students 
interested in accelerating their prog- 
ress in one area of the humanities may 
do so without loss of breadth. A 
similar opportunity is afforded by 
the Woodrow Wilson School for men 
interested in public and international 
problems, although in their case, 
departmental concentration begins in 
the junior year. In the sciences, 
progress is more likely to occur in a 
single subject, culminating in semi- 
nars or in graduate courses in the 
senior year. In 1955-56, there are 
38 Seniors in the Special Program in 
the Humanities, and 45 Seniors in the 
Woodrow Wilson School undergrad- 
uate program. 

Fourth, in 


the 


three-year plan, 
students may advance from freshman 


to junior standing. Freshmen of 
high-honors standing may apply for 
admission to the junior class, omitting 
their sophomore year entirely. If 
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thus advanced, the student receives 
his A.B. degree on successful comple- 
tion of the regular upper-class pro- 
gram. The plan is administered on 
an individual basis with close super 
vision. Individual summer reading 
work is arranged, not to fulfill credits, 
but as an opportunity for the student 
to broaden his experience in liberal 
education. Despite the advantage of 
thus shortening one’s college course, 
twenty or more years of experience 
indicate that few students wish to 
omit a year of their undergraduate 
course. The two or three takers in a 
typical year are likely to be in 
mathematics or physics. 

Fifth, upper-class students may 
advance to graduete courses. In 
several departments each year, stu 
dents of honors standing are per- 
mitted on special approval to take 
graduate courses in fulfillment of 
the departmental A.B. requirements. 
This is a drastic advancement in 
level at Princeton since it is far 
more usual for graduate students to 
take senior courses, especially in the 
sciences. Since three courses con 
stitute a full schedule in the graduate 
program, the Senior who elects a 
graduate course is assuming a heavy 
load compared to that involved in an 
undergraduate course designed to 
absorb but one-fifth of one’s time. 
In the second term of 1955-56, 38 
Seniors have elected graduate courses. 

Sixth, students with high 
standing reduce the number of ele 
tives in the senior year, Seniors of 
high standing may apply for reduction 
in the number of elective 
outside their department if it will 
assist them in a more thorough 
mastery of their chosen field of 
concentration and in the preparation 
of a senior thesis of unusual scope. 


some 


courses 
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The thesis often becomes the most 
challenging element in a student's 
undergraduate career. It has been 
found to be sound educational policy 
to encourage students so inclined to 
gain a satisfying sense of mastery 
of a single problem. About fifty 
Seniors a year are permitted to 
reduce the number of electives taken 
in one or both terms. 

Seventh, in contrast to greater 
concentration, some Seniors prefer to 
broaden their acquaintance with both 
departmental and cognate subjects by 
taking seminars designed to supple- 
ment regular courses. Such seminars 
are each limited to 1§ students of 
honors standing and usually involve 
preparation and discussion similar to 
that associated with graduate instruc- 
tion. The subjects covered are often 
interdepartmental in scope and of 
relatively current interest. Typical 
seminar topicsare ‘Scientific Method,” 
given jointly by seven departments, 
and “The Image of America in the 
Thought and Letters of Con temporary 
Europe,” given by the Modern Lan- 
guage Department. The Special Pro- 
gram in American Civilization and the 
Special Program in European Civiliza- 
tion both use the seminar method to 
augment and integrate their course 
programs. 


N THESE and other ways, the 

superior student at Princeton is 
encouraged to “ progress in strength” 
and to match his academic endeavors 
to his capacity, rather than to a 
standardized program. As is so often 
the case, morale rises with accom- 
plishment rather than leisure. The 
psychology of the campus has changed 
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greatly from the comfortably relaxed 
period of the twenties or the anxious 
and uncertain period of the thirties 
to one of sustained pace, whether in 
curricular or extra-curricular activi- 
ties. For the old-timer returning to 
the campus, the relative maturity 
and application of the undergraduates 
of the ’fifties come as something of a 
shock. But the shock is tempered 
by a willing recognition that the solid 
accomplishments of the current under- 
graduates are not confined to their 
studies alone, but also occur in such 
a wide range of activities as drama, 
debating, football, creative writing, 
orchestra, basketball, and student 
self-government. 

The present-day undergraduate of 
high potential talent prefers to be 
under sail. He has already found 
that attainment is an_ inalienable 
personal resource and that responsi- 
bility has its satisfactions as well as 
its strains. He is beginning to feel 
the pull toward leadership. He may 
not know in what sphere his career 
will fall, but he is gaining an attitude 
toward himself and his fellows which 
is precious and permanent. It is the 
mission of the college to nurture this 
vital element in character and person- 
ality, supported by a sharpening and 
deepening of intellectual powers. To 
perform this mission well requires the 
best faculty and the best curriculum 
we can provide. Most of all, it 
requires the challenging of each stu- 
dent as an individual, and the match- 
ing of challenge to potential response. 
Only then can we be sure of producing 
men who can help provide the leader- 
ship so vital to a great and growing 


democracy. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 





On Dollars and the Behavioral 
Sciences 


By JOSEPH W. EATON 


Two Basic Issues of University Planning 


HE planners for university 
development can learn some. 

thing from the response of a 
comely woman student when inter- 
viewed for a study of occupational 
choice. “What do you expect to be 
doing ten years from now?” asked 
the researcher. “‘I’ll be married and 
have a couple of children,” was her 
confident reply. ‘“‘How can you pre- 
dict the future?” the interviewer 
inquired. “Do you have a steady 
boy friend?” “Not yet, but I know 
what I want, and from then on the 
future is only a matter of probability.” 
No faculty, no president, and no 
board of trustees can predict the 
future of their university with 
certainty, but they can plan purpose- 
fully. They can greatly increase the 
probability that future development 


will take place within the range of 


what is desired. Such long-range 
planning is particularly urgent in the 
behavioral sciences. This fact was 
recognized by the Ford Foundation, 
which in 1953 granted funds to five 
universities, Chicago, Harvard, Mich- 
igan, North Carolina, and Stanford, 
to review the development of this field 
of knowledge in their institutions. 
The “behavioral sciences” is a 
relatively new label. The Ford 
Foundation adopted it to describe the 


activities of their recently created 
division for the scientific study of 
human behavior. Psychology, soci- 
ology and anthropology, economics, 
and political science are near the 
center of this field of inquiry, but as 
we move to the periphery, no sharp 
boundaries can be drawn. There are 
common frontiers with biology and 
medicine, with the physical sciences 
and mathematics, and with the 
humanities. The concept of behav 
ioral sciences is not a faddish sub 
stitute of a new term for others that 
are familiar and with which we feel 
comfortable. Its emergence is symp 
tomatic of the recognition that the 
study of man cannot be done well 
within the limits of any of the 
traditionally defined  social-science 
fields. A multidisciplinary approach 
and terminology are the result. 

In many universities the scientific 
study of man is not much above a 
minimum subsistence level. Even at 
the University of Chicago, which has 


given special attention to this field of 
knowledge, a faculty self-study com 
mittee reported: 


One set of results of the general university 


budgetary starvation is represented by 


such difficulties as loss of faculty, loss of 
funds for faculty and student research, 


and such minor impediments (which 
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assume major importance when they 
occur) as insufficient secretarial help and 
travel funds, loss of telephones, and grow- 
ing dinginess in physical surroundings.' 
But the behavioral-science clubfoot 
is not only a university attribute. In 
1948, when Congress passed the 
National Science Foundation legisla- 
tion, the social sciences were not 
included. The legislators almost in- 
serted a clause specifically prohibiting 
the use of any of the funds for research 
in these fields. Not many months 
have passed since the Reece Com- 
mittee, allegedly investigating tax- 
exempt foundations, used its public 
status to launch an attack on the 
validity and usefulness of social- 
science research.’ 

The controversial nature of most 
of the problems investigated by the 
behavioral sciences has created a 
disturbing paradox. Public opinion 


welcomes almost any kind of research 


on technological problems. Thus, Du 
Pont planned for twelve years and 
spent $27,000,000 in research and 
development to get nylon into produc- 
tion The ‘automobile behavior 
sciences” are staffed by the best men 
that can be induced to interest them- 
selves in motoring problems through 
the competition of the market place, 
but there is far less public readiness 
to give similar support to research in 
the behavioral sciences. Should the 
universities follow this public opinion? 
This we cannot afford to do if we 
accept the definition of our task 


14 Report on the Behavioral Sciences at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, 1954. Pp. 10. 

*Tax-Exempt Foundations, Report of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations 
and Comparable Organizations, House of Repre 
sentatives, 83rd Congress, Second Session on 
H. Res. 217. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 

*Burck, Gilbert. “The Engine: Rising Pro- 
ductivity,” Fortune, (January, 1955), p. 66. 
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institutions concerned with the future. 

Technological progress has not given 
us peace of mind. To the contrary, it 
has brought us more leisure to focus 
attention on the psychological and 
social problems of living. One person 
in every ten suffers an incapacitating 
mental illness during part of his life 
Over two million major crimes were 
reported by the FBI during the last 
year. (Petty crime and serious traffic 
violations are not included in this 
total.) We have barely begun to 
know the true extent of juvenile 
delinquent behavior. We are still 
ineffective in dealing with major 
personality problems and other symp- 
toms of personal maladjustment, such 
as neglect of children or divorce. 
Our communities are choking them- 
selves in traffic and smog, reflecting 
an inability to plan wisely for the 
common good. In view of these 
considerations, | submit that one of 
the more pressing policy questions for 
the future is the formulation of plans 
for an expansion of the behavioral 
sciences. 

Social awareness of these complex 
behavior-science problems is reflected 
in the ever growing number of occupa- 
tional specialties which involve a high 
degree of direct application of behav- 
ioral-science skills. They include 
helping professions at the individual 
level, such as those of pastoral 
counselor, juvenile-court magistrate, 
pediatrician, psychiatrist, social case- 
worker, parole officer, public-health 
nurse, clinical psychologist, college 
counselor, and employment inter- 
viewer. There are also many group- 
helping workers, such as group 
worker, public-health officer, kinder- 
garten teacher, and house mother. 
Finally, there are many in occupations 
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at the community organization level, 
such as camp director, social-welfare 
administrator, almshouse keeper, and 
prison warden. 


HE universities offer training in 

many of these varied specialties, 
but the basic science content of their 
curriculums needs development. In 
some of these fields it is virtually 
nonexistent. In others, like social 
work and medicine, there is recogni- 
tion of its importance, but our 
behavioral scientists have been of 
little help so far. We know far more 
in theory and in research settings 
than we have been able to apply in 
practice. Higher education in general, 
and in the behavioral sciences in 
particular, is viewed as a nonprofit 
and luxury product. As a luxury 
product it is not regarded as really 
essential for the well-being of our 
people; as a nonprofit function it can 
Even 


survive only through subsidy. 
the education of the son of a million- 


aire is subsidized. For example, an 
undergraduate student in one typical 
and good average liberal-arts course 
costs about $1,200 a year, nearly 
double his tuition. In social work, at 
the Master’s level, the cost is approxi- 
mately $1,400 a year. In medicine 
it is over $4,000 a year. These 
money figures actually underestimate 
the true cost. They fail to count our 
personal subsidy which the public 
and, to some extent, the educators 
take for granted. Educational serv- 
ices, and those of many other moral 
and intellectual professions, are pro 
vided through persons who are 
expected to be so highly motivated 
by the public-service aspect of their 
job as to work more for love than for 
money. The academic willingness to 
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work, often for less than the milkman, 
contributes heavily to balancing the 
educational budget. Professors do 
not subsidize with cash, but in the 
form of an extra job held by them or 
their wives, and the narrowed oppor 
tunities of their children. 

Is this an efficient way to balance 
the budget? The supply of idealis- 
tically oriented persons may be as 
great as or greater than in the past, 
but there are not enough of them born 
to wealth or dedicated to a life of 
ascetic austerity to meet the ever 
increasing demand for manning these 
responsible, but ill-paid public serv- 
ices. As a result, all of them exist 
at a fairly low level of performance, 
considering the vast resources of our 
country. 

Our citadels of knowledge are under 
heavy pressure to become ivory towers 
of mediocrity. How often have we 
been forced to hire, not the best 
person we could, but someone who 
was willing to put up with whatever 
we could offer him? This process has 
been going on for many decades. As 
a result, higher education in this 
country has a proportion of persons 
who perform their work not because 
they like it, not because they are 
good at it, but, at least in part, 
because it provides them with a 
refuge from more competitive areas 
of our social system. Certainly, we 
can all agree that higher education, 
along with our mental hospitals, our 
correctional institutions, our homes 
for the aged, and most other services 
concerned with man’s intellectual and 
moral status, is operated at a level of 
efficiency far beneath that possible in 
terms of our knowledge. In the 
emphasis on the financial indigency 
factor, we would never want to lose 
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sight of the fact that money alone 
cannot produce a creative teacher or 
researcher. Money is only one of the 
many motives, but it is perhaps the 
one which can be dealt with most 
directly. 

Public-spirited citizens have been 
working hard to find an economic 
remedy for this state of educational 
malnutrition. They have tried tire- 
lessly for decades to solve it through 
the encouragement of private gift 
giving. But can they succeed? Infla- 
tion has been nibbling at the value of 
existing endowments in most univer- 
sities faster than they could be 
replenished. The high birth rate 
since the 1940's will presently bring 
to our doorsteps a vastly increased 
number of students who will want to 
be educated. By 1970 we will have 
nearly twice as many as our present 
six and a half million high-school 
students. Even if they were so 
inclined, should private philanthropy 
use its limited resources in attempting 
to cope with so heavy a future 
challenge? Its contributions are also 
needed elsewhere. 

Gifts from foundations and _ indi- 
viduals cannot solve the chronic 
problem; sometimes they make it 
worse. Most scholarships fail to com- 
pensate universities for that approxi- 
mately s0 per cent of the actual cost 
of educating a student which is not 
covered by tuition fees. Research 
grants do not pay the full overhead 
costs; they rarely take care of the 
rent, the water bill, and the janitor. 


FUNDAMENTAL remedy is 
called for, if the conditions 
related to the chronic state of financial 
indigency of so many universities are 
to be changed. A variety of pro- 
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grams of public support, perhaps on 
a per capita student basis, could do 
much toward the strengthening of our 
educational plants. Private initiative 
and funds could then be used to a 
greater extent for the financing of 
nonroutine, experimental, and contro- 
versial programs. But before such a 
change can take place, public opinion 
must be ready to support it. The 
issue that educators, therefore, must 
take before the public is: Will we 
spend our dramatically increasing 
national income on putting two cars 
instead of one in every garage? Or 


will a somewhat greater share of the 
national product go to the human- 


higher 


welfare services, education 
included? 

To some it may appear visionary to 

call for a shift in the way our national 

income is spent. But there is ade- 
quate precedent that such major 
shifts can take place, and rapidly. In 
1939, about 1.4 per cent of our gross 
national product was devoted to 
security. Today, public opinion is 
ready to vote over 12 per cent of its 
considerably expanded gross national 
product for this purpose. We have 
become convinced that our survival 
depends on it. A minimally comfort- 
able old age is rapidly being guaran- 
teed to more and more citizens 
through a combination of federal, 
state, and private pension and welfare 
programs. 

In the field of medical care, our 
nation is at work to bridge the gap 
between our knowledge and our prac- 
tice. As in the field of higher educa- 
tion, there is an honest difference of 
opinion in medicine about the degree 
and manner of involvement of govern- 
ment. But medicine has gone beyond 
a stereotyped approach to the prob- 
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lem, as involving an unrealistic choice 
between two extremes, between exclu- 
sively private and exclusively public 
auspices. Medical research, despite 
industry's willingness to bear part of 
the cost, is heavily financed by public 
funds. Hospital construction, which 
is expensive, is aided by Hill-Burton 
Act funds. The President has advo- 
cated a public re-insurance program 
for private insurance companies. The 
education and training of doctors, 
nurses, social workers, and others is 
given public aid, or their shortage 
would be even more alarming than it 
is. The President .also has called 
upon Congress to make a start with a 
federai-aid program for public schools. 
There is ample precedent that a 
workable marriage between public 
support and private or local initiative 
in higher education can be arranged. 
Millions of veterans would not have 
received their higher education if they 
and the universities they attended 
had not been given federal aid under 
the “G I Bill of Rights.” 

Radical as this proposal may appear 
in the eyes of those emotionally 
identified with a view that any per- 
manent extension of federal activity 
necessarily leads to bureaucratic 
control from Washington, there is 
ample reason to hope that this need 
not necessarily be the case. Agri- 
cultural education at the county and 
state level, through the extension 
service and the land-grant colleges, 
has been subsidized in part through 
federal, state, and local funds since 
the Civil War. No one would deny 
that there have been instances of 
political interference, just as there are 
some private colleges which quake 
over any demand made by a power 
hungry benefactor. It is not the 
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source of the money which makes it 
pure or tainted. It is the intent of 
the giver and the independence of the 
recipient which are the important 
factors. 

Support from local, state, and 
national tax bodies, for the cost of 
running some of our basic facilities, 
could strengthen rather than weaken 
our academic way of life. More 
private funds could then be used to 
support non-overhead costs and edu- 
cational programs which could not, 
because of their unusual or sectarian 
nature, receive support from public 
sources. 

Those who fear such a development 
must measure this fear against the 
present reality. So far, we have been 
fairly effective in combating threats 
to liberty which have come from 
political pressure groups. In only a 
few universities have there been 
witch hunts of professors with un- 
popular opinions. But how many 
universities suffer from a more subtle 
but still serious limitation of academic 
freedom? I am referring to the 
financial indigency of individual 
scholars. It makes them so depend 
ent on their pay check that they dare 
not risk offending people with power 
or they shiver before a disgruntled 
parent. I do not claim that intel 
lectual courage or any kind of courage 
can be bought with money, but 
adequate faculty salaries might do 
much to increase the self-confidence 
of academicians. It enable 
more of them to build up a financial 
reserve necessary for the emergency 
weapon of a truly independent man: 
the power to resign. How many uni 
versity professors have this power? 

Can we formulate a_ practical 

[Continued on page 114) 
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The Pressure to Teach 


By ROBERT J. 


LAMPMAN 


and HENRY BUECHEL 


The University Professor and His Dilemma 


RE university professors encour- 
aged to neglect undergraduate 
teaching? It is our conclusion 

that they are. They are so encour- 
aged by a complex set of pressures 
to serve non-student “audiences.” 
Among these pressures are a set of 
administrative rewards and penalties 
which de-emphasize the importance of 
high-quality service to students. Stu- 
dents will get the kind of teaching 
service they deserve only if university 
administrators exert a strong pressure 
to teach to counter the pressure to 


publish, and, to a lesser extent, the 


pressure to serve business, govern- 
ment, and community groups. 

The issue can better be understood 
by noting that the contemporary 
university has three allied but com- 
peting functions. This means that 
the faculty face three distinct audi- 
ences. University administrators, in 
seeking to serve these audiences, have 
the difficult task of harnessing the 
talents of three different kinds of 
personnel and drawing out different 
kinds of faculty performance. 

The state university is a multi- 
purpose institution built upon several 
distinct traditions. In a simplified 
view, these traditions may be distin- 
guished as the “community of scholars”’ 
tradition, the “public school” tradi- 
tion, and the “community service” 
tradition. The first tradition that 


the university is a “community of 
scholars”’ is, perhaps, the oldest of the 
three and stems from medieval schol- 
ars’ guilds that developed into the 
great universities of Europe. In its 
purest sense, this tradition emphasizes 
that a university exists for protection 
of scholars against a hostile com- 
munity, enabling the scholars to 
pursue the truth. Students came to 
the scholars’ guilds not to be ‘“‘taught”’ 
but to join in the search for truth. 

The second tradition to which the 
modern state university is heir is the 
American public-school tradition of 
teaching social and vocational adjust- 
ment. Here the university is con- 
ceived as a governmental agency 
charged with responsibility for the 
personal welfare of masses of young 
people. The emphasis here is upon 
the dissemination of knowledge and 
application of what is known to real 
situations, as contrasted with the 
search for new knowledge. 

The third tradition is that of 
the community-service institution in 
which the university is viewed as 
responding to market demands, seek 
ing by any appropriate means to 
become a bigger “going concern.” 
This tradition leads state universities 
into anticipating as well as meeting 
demands for entertainment and recrea- 
tion, vocational and social assist- 
ance, scientific, technical, and cultural 
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services. Spectator sports programs, 
specialized research and service insti- 
tutes, consulting services, and testing 
programs are examples of this sort of 
work. One aspect of this tradition 
is the “selling” of the university’s 
many activities to those who suppert 
it financially. Within this tradition 
are some community services which 
yield direct income to faculty mem- 
bers and some which do not. 


HE existence of these three 

traditions means that a univer- 
sity faculty faces three audiences. 
One is the group of colleagues in a 
specialized field, another is the stu- 
dents currently enrolled, and a third 
is the non-student public. 

The existence of these three tradi- 
tional purposes and the three distinct 
audiences has given rise to three 
distinct types of personnel on univer- 
sity faculties, each oriented primarily 
to one of the three audiences. 
Thorstein Veblen, in his book on The 
Higher Learning in America, published 
in 1918, well noted these types as 
“scholars,” ‘“schoolmasters,” and 
“‘men about town.’"! Veblen observed 
the conflict for supremacy among the 
three types. He was worried that 
the scholars seemed temporarily to be 
losing out to the other two types, yet 
he was confident that the scholar, 
whose réle is the search for disinter- 
ested knowledge, would emerge trium- 
phant. The idle curiosity seekers 
would eventually submerge the others 
because, he held, accumulation of 
esoteric knowledge is the most highly 
valued activity of the twentieth 
century. Veblen’s analysis and pre- 
diction have been verified by history; 
he would no doubt be pleased to 


‘New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1918. pp. 164 ff. 
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know that his group of scholars has 
recovered much of its lost ground in 
the university community. 

While Veblen was primarily con- 
cerned with the fate of the scholars, 
he was also concerned with the 
quality of undergraduate instruction, 
which is our central interest here. 
He observed that the quality of 
undergraduate instruction was fre- 
quently better at small colleges than 
at large universities.2 He saw the 
main threat to the quality of educa- 
tion from a different quarter than 
that emphasized here, namely, in the 
propensity of businesslike adminis- 
trations to quantify and maximize 
numbers and dollar income. 

Which of the three purposes and 
which of the three audiences will be 
best served at each university will be 
determined by which of the three 
types of personnel is hired in largest 
number and which type is most 
aggressive in perpetuating its own 
While there is a good deal of 
variation in the pattern among uni- 
versities, there can be little doubt 
that the ethic which is predominant at 
most of the “‘better’”’ universities is 
that of the scholar, and the audience 
which is given preferment is that of 
the community of scholars. 

This has resulted in a personnel 
standard for selection and promotion 
heavily weighted by qualifications 
and performance standards appro- 
priate for serving the scholarly audi- 
ence. While job descriptions are 
tailored to the three audiences, per- 
formance is evaluated according to a 
standard primarily designed for one. 

We do not lament the ascendancy 
of the scholar in the university 
community. Our concern here is 

"bid., 
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only that there be a balance of forces 
among types of personnel and among 
pressures to perform which will yield 
good service to all three audiences. 
It is our conviction that the balance 
of forces presently is such as to 
serve the community of scholars 
and the non-student public to the 
undue neglect of the student audience. 


INSIDER the matter from the 

point of view of the newcomer 
to a university faculty. No matter 
what particular audience he may find 
himself assigned to serve, he is most 
likely to gain familiarity with the 
call of “publish or perish.” He 
learns the truth of “reading maketh 
the full man, writing maketh the 
full professor.”” He learns that his 


standing in the profession, and com- 
petitive offers from other universities 
depend most heavily upon his “con- 


tributions to knowledge,” which are 
perhaps best defined as “ideas which 
your colleagues find interesting.” 
Thus, almost without realizing it, our 
faculty newcomer finds his attention 
more and more turned toward serving 
the community of scholars. 

Part of the reason for the relative 
importance of the colleague audi- 
ence and relative unimportance of the 
student audience lies in university 
size and specialization. The size con- 
tributes to anonymity of students. 
Rarely does a professor have the 
same student in more than one class. 
It is a battle for him to avoid thinking 
of students except in groups. On the 
other hand, his colleagues in a large 
department become a _ very real, 
intimate circle. These colleagues are 
apt to form the central conversational 
group of his life. In contrast to a 
small college, single-discipline talk is 
the important talk. The professor is 
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apt to find, in a small college, that he 
can communicate his enthusiasm for 
his subject only with his students, at 
least they are as good to talk with as 
professors in another field, but in a 
large department he has a ready-made 
give-and-take group of common inter- 
est. This is likely to develop a 
conversational hierarchy in which 
undergraduates in a discipline talk 
only with graduate students, graduate 
students talk only with professors, 
professors talk only with better 
researchers, and the better researchers 
talk only with God. At a large 
university the world community of 
scholars in a specialized field seems 
near and personal, the undergradu- 
ates, relatively remote and impersonal. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
a certain amount of work at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge contributes to bet- 
ter undergraduate teaching (and that 
good graduate teaching and serving 
one’s colleagues are almost necessarily 
joint products), publication in schol- 
arly journals and undergraduate 
teaching tend to be competitive for a 
faculty member’s time and energy. 
We are assuming here that high- 
quality teaching includes not only 
attention to content and dramatic 
classroom performance, but also per- 
sonal attention to students outside 
the classroom. 

The new faculty member learns 
to build defenses against demands for 
time from students. He hears of 
senior colleagues who set their office 
hours at eight o'clock on Saturday 
morning to avoid students; he hears 
of the professor who schedules his 
class at one in the afternoon because 
“I’m not good for anything at that 
hour anyway.” Perhaps, he learns 
to accept without a murmur the 
common apology of students for 
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“taking up” the professor’s time out 
of class. The great bulk of students, 
those who seek a degree for the least 
possible effort, will not seek out their 
teachers. Hence, the students can- 
not be relied on to exert an effective 
“pressure to teach.” 

Our newcomer to the faculty will 
find additional competition for his 
time and energy from the non-student 
public. He is frequently asked to do 
applied research, to consult, to speak, 
to serve in various ways with business, 
government, and other off-campus 
groups. This way fame or fortune 
may lie. The same holds true to a 
lesser extent with intra-university 
administrative work. 

But, you ask, are there no pressures 
urging our faculty member to do a 
superior job of teaching? Positive 
rewards from administrations for ex- 
cellence in teaching are unusual. By 
itself, good teaching will not win the 
highest rank at most good universities. 
Full professorships are commonly 
reserved for those who have attained 
national recognition in their fields. 
Needless to say, it is very difficult 
to attain national recognition for 
excellence of undergraduate teaching. 
If there is little positive recognition 
for excellent teaching, there is simi- 
larly little penalty for poor teaching 
or for strictly limited work with 
students outside the classroom. It 
would be widely agreed that a pro- 
fessor will more likely be forgiven 
for poor teaching than for a poor 
record of contributions to knowledge. 

Since there is little formal recogni- 
tion for superior teaching and little 
penalty for limited teaching effort, 
it means that the pressures operating 
toward the production of good teach- 
ing are largely within the professor. 
These pressures are his internal need 


to “profess’’ and his sensitivity to 
student needs. To a person so con- 
stituted there are, of course, immense 
satisfactions to be gained from pri 
marily orienting his efforts toward 
service of the student audience, but 
the hard fact is that the junior man 
can look forward to neither rank, 
prestige, nor money by so directing his 
energies. 

All this is reminiscent of the 
observations of an earlier, and some- 
what more eminent, economist, Adam 
Smith, who wrote in The Wealth of 
Nations that... “in the university 
of Oxford, the greater part of the 
public professors have, for these many 
years, given up altogether even the 
pretence of teaching.” He noted that 

the greatness of the objects which 
are to be acquired by success in some 
particular profession doubt, 
sometimes animate the exertion of a few 
men of extraordinary spirit and ambi 
tion. . Great objects, on the contrary, 
alone and unsupported by the necessity 
of application, have seldom been sufficient 


may, no 


to occasion any considerable exertion. 


It is the interest of every man to live as 
much at his ease as he can; and if his 


emoluments are to be prec isely the same, 
whether he does, or. does not perform 
some very laborious duty, it is certainly 
his interest, at least as interest is vulgarly 
understood, either to neglect it altogether, 
or, if he is subject to some authority 
which will not suffer him to do this, to 
perform it in as careless and slovenly a 
manner as that authority will permit. 
If he is naturally active and a lover of 
labour, it is his interest to employ that 
activity in any way, from which he can 
derive some advantage, rather than in the 
performance of his duty, from which he 
can derive none.* 


*An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. Edited by Edwin Cannan, with 
an introduction by Max Lerner. New York: 
Modern Library, 1937. pp. 716-20. 





HAT can be done about it? 

How can a balance be struck 
among these competing pressures 
which will yield a better teaching 
job for our undergraduates? 

Part of the answer lies in adminis- 
trators’ carefully distinguishing the 
several functions, audiences, and per- 
formances. Reflection on the different 
audiences to be served suggests that 
different types of personnel are needed, 
and it further suggests that different 
standards for performance are needed 
in calling forth the best service for 
the several audiences. 

One possible answer, but one which 
we would not support, is the division 
of a faculty into three separate 
stuffs. Clearly, there is great advan- 
tage to all concerned, through a cross- 
fertilization process, to have freedom 
for faculty members to circulate 
among all three audiences, even 


though not all professors will be 
serving more than one audience at 


one time. We think, rather, that the 
solution is to modify the system of 
performance testing. 

The central difficulty may be 
thought of as a confusion between 
standards for qualification and for 
performance. In serving the com- 
munity of scholars audience, contribu- 
tion to knowledge, as evidenced by 
articles in scholarly journals, is an 
appropriate measure of performance. 
As far as the other two audiences are 
concerned, however, such publication 
is relevant only as limited evidence of 
qualification to perform. Not all 
publication contributes to knowledge; 
not all “contributors” are well- 
rounded masters of their fields, nor 
vice versa. With that caveat in mind, 
certainly there is merit in using 
publication as periodic evidence that 
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the teacher is accepted by his col- 
leagues as “up” on his field; it is 
something like a continuing Ph.D. 
exam. But it is easy—too easy—to 
merely presume that a person thus 
“qualified” is performing adequately 
in service to the student and non- 
student audiences. This is where the 
pressure to teach must come in. 
Admittedly, it is a difficult matter 
for an administration with a large 
faculty in widely differing fields to 
achieve equity in matters of promo- 
tion. Systematic evaluation of all ot 
a faculty member’s qualifications and 
performances is difficult in any event, 
but it becomes almost unmanageable 
when the problem is to compare, say, 
a man who teaches undergraduate 
courses in physical education with 
another who works entirely with 
graduate students in chemistry. 

The temptation is very real to 
select one indicator of qualification 
to do university work that cuts 
across all fields and use it as a way 
of ranking people of various fields. 
The most natural indicator to use 
is contribution to knowledge. This is 
appealing not only because of its 
general relevance, but also because 
it is regarded as a relatively “objec- 
tive” measure of qualification. It is 
objective, though not necessarily 
accurate, in the sense that it uses the 
opinions of outside experts, namely 
editors, and enables the administrator 
to appeal to something other than his 
own judgment and that of the man’s 
personal associates. 

By way of contrast, the quality of 
teaching performance can be evalu- 
ated only by close associates (who 
may not be objective) or by students 
(who may not be competent). It is 

[Continued on page 114) 





Regionalism in Higher Education 


By REDDING S. SUGG, JR. 


A Summary of the Activities of the Southern Regional Education Board 


HE program of the Southern 

Regional Education Board has 

continued to interest adminis- 
trators and theorists of higher educa- 
tion since it was last discussed in 
these pages in 1950.! In the mean- 
time, similar programs have been 
started in the far West, with the 
establishment of the Western Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion in 1953, and in New England, 
with the establishment of the New 
England Board of Higher Education 
in 1955. A dozen midwestern states 
are also considering co-operative 
action to meet the growing demand 
for advanced education, particularly, 
I believe, in veterinary medicine. 
Thus regional education begins to 
lose the peculiarly Southern connota- 
tion and to claim attention on its 
intrinsic merits. 

Nevertheless, the Southern pro- 
gram is the most fully developed 
and, in essentials, the model of later 
ones. Students of regional action in 
higher education must still look south, 
pending the appearance of important 
variations in response to conditions 
in other regions. Now in its seventh 
year, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Compact has been ratified by the 
legislatures of 16 states, the most 


IMcGlothlin, William J. “The South Advances: 
Regional Planning in Education,” Journa. or 
Hicuer Epucation, XXI (March, 1950), 
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recent being West Virginia. The 
area under the Compact includes 
Oklahoma and Texas and all the 
states east and south of the Ohio 
River. The program touches some 30 
fields of graduate and professional 
education, involves some 65 colleges 
and universities, directly affects over 
one thousand students, and represents 
the expenditure of about $1,500,000 
annually from public funds, not to 
mention varying amounts in grants 
from private foundations and govern- 
ment agencies. The Southern Regional 
Education Board employs a profes- 
sional staff located at Atlanta and 
purposes shortly to acquire a per- 
manent building. 

The most characteristic feature of 
the program is interstate co-operation 
based on that homogeneity of culture, 
resources, and experience which makes 
a region. The Compact opens with 
the announcement that the states 
concerned have been considering ‘‘the 
establishment and maintenance of 
jointly owned and operated regional 
education institutions ... in the pro 
fessional, technological, scientific, 
literary and other fields.” It mentions 
that Meharry Medical College (Nash- 
ville) has proposed that the Southern 
states jointly operate it, and that the 
states do wish to enter into a compact 
“providing for the planning and 
establishment of regional education 
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facilities.” These are the only reasons 


why 


given to explain the states 


concluded to 


... form a_ geographical district or 
region consisting of the areas lying 
within the boundaries of the contracting 
states which, for the purposes of this 
compact, shall constitute an area for 
regional education supported by public 
funds derived from taxation by the 
constituent states and derived from other 
sources for the establishment, acquisition, 
operation and maintenance of regional 
educational schools and institutions for 
the benefit of citizens of the respective 
states. 


I quote this language because it 
touches on two matters which must 
be understood if an accurate con- 
ception of regionalism in higher educa- 
tion, as well as of its Southern 
manifestation, is to be formed. Pro- 
ponents of the idea of regional action 
in higher education have often 
regretted the plain reference to 
Meharry Medical College, a Negro 
institution in Nashville which was in 
financial straits in spite of the great 
shortage of facilities for training 
doctors and dentists which existed in 
the South at the time the Compact 
was written. The significance of 
Meharry is further suggested by the 
fact that it was preparing approxi- 
mately half of the nation’s Negro 
graduates in medicine and dentistry. 
It was feared, none the less, that 
critics would see in the Compact 
nothing but the charter of a Siberia 
of medical and dental education to 
which the Southern states might 
hypocritically refer Negro students 
by way of providing “separate but 
equal” facilities. 

Meharry was saved by the ‘“‘con- 
tracts for services” which the Board 
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worked out as the first means 
of implementing the Compact. If 
Meharry alone had profited, the 
Board might still be accused of 
having set out only to preserve a 
Negro institution in order to make 
segregation more practicable. The 
fact is that of the eighteen to twenty 
institutions which have contracted 
through the Board to accept students 
from states lacking facilities in 
medical, veterinary, dental, or social- 
work education, only Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Meharry, and Tuskegee 
are restricted to Negroes. Of the 
roughly one thousand “regional 
students” enrolled in any given year, 
only about one-fourth are Negroes. 
The three Negro institutions receive 
about 30 per cent of the funds which 
the states supply through the 
contracts. 


T WAS no less important during the 

first years of the program to estab- 
lish cordial relations with Southern 
and universities than to 
avoid identification with the race 
issue. lor here lay the crucial ques- 
tion as to whether the Board could 
create a positive program. The Com- 
pact provides that the Board may 
establish and operate regional institu- 
tions, and many existing institutions 
were apprehensive of competition 
from this quarter. The Board soon 
adopted a policy of working only 
with existing, accredited institutions. 
This left it in the difficult situation 
of having to work largely by persua- 
sion and with the entirely voluntary 
co-operation of the universities. The 
Board would not found new institu- 
tions, but it was feared that it would 
designate “‘centers of distinction” in 
various fields among the universities 


colleges 
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of the region. Was the Board then to 
become a powerful sort of accrediting 
agency allied directly with the 
governors and legislatures of its con- 
stituent states? Would “regional 
schools” be picked from among their 
fellows for special treatment? 

The Compact raised these questions 
in the minds of many but specified 
no program. Rather, it created the 
Board and charged it to do so. Board 
membership was to include the 
governors of the participating states, 
ex officio, and three persons appointed 
by each of them; the only restriction 
was that one of the three must be an 
educator. At the request of the 
Board, the states are currently con- 
sidering an amendment to the Com- 
pact which would increase the repre- 
sentation of each state to a total of 
five. The purpose of this expansion 


is to permit the appointment of at 


least one legislator from each state. 
When the Compact went into effect, 
the Board was organized and pro- 
ceeded at once to state in its by-laws 
that its purpose was to assist states, 
institutions, and agencies concerned 
with higher education “‘to advance 
knowledge and improve the social and 
economic level of the Southern 
region.” In doing so, it would serve 
as a clearinghouse for information 
about higher education of regional 
significance; provide continuous assess- 
ment of the needs of higher education 
in the region and make plans to meet 
them; administer interstate arrange- 
ments for educational services; and 
develop research and consultation 
services relating to higher education. 

In addition, the Board conducted, 
during the first two years of its 
operation, a series of conferences and 
studies involving hundreds of college 
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and university personnel, state offi- 
cials, and representatives of the pro- 
fessions and industry. The aim was 
to define and create acceptance of 
principles which the Board should 
follow in establishing and conducting 
“regional programs,”’ that is, region- 
ally co-ordinated activities in any 
given graduate or professional field. 
The first of the nine principles derived 
by this process reads as follows: “A 
regional program is planned in such 
a way as to develop a higher quality 
or a greater availability of instruction, 
research and service in a particular 
field than could be provided other- 
wise.” Of the remaining principles 
the most meaningful seem to be the 
fourth, which declares that a regional 
program “‘is developed cooperatively 
by the institutions, the states and the 
Board”’; the sixth, which defines the 
Board’s réle as “that of identifying 
opportunities for and of facilitating 
the development of regional pro- 
grams”; and the eighth, which says 
that a regional program “‘is recognized 
through contracts or memoranda of 
agreement among the parties con- 
cerned,” 

Contracts for services and memo- 
randa of agreement were the Board’s 
first answers to the fears that it would 
set up new institutions and dictate 
to existing ones. Aside from partic- 
ular applications, they are notable as 
solutions to the perennial American 
problem of conflicting sovereignties 
as it appears in higher education. | 
assume that the contracts are suffi 
ciently familiar by now to require no 
detailed exposition. The striking 
feature is that they are double: states 


in Professional and 
and Procedures. 
Education 


"Cf. Regional Programs 
Graduate Education: Principles 
Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional 
Board, 1952. 
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contract with the Board to find places 
for quotas of their residents in 
accredited schools, and the Board in 
turn contracts with institutions to 
accept the “regional students.” The 
Board also receives money from the 
states and in turn disburses it to the 
schools. Thus the Board serves as 
administrative agency and buffer so 
effectively that private universities, 
traditionally jealous of their inde- 
pendence from government influence, 
participate as readily in the contract 
programs as state institutions. 

It should be emphasized that the 
contracts do not explicitly affect 
curriculums. The schools concerned 
are necessarily accredited, and the 
contract money must be spent only 
for operation and maintenance. 
Doubtless, the schools which have 
received money in significant amounts 
under the contracts have been aided 
in improving salary scales, in equip- 


ping laboratories, in housekeeping, 
and therefore in developing their 


programs. Meharry, at least, has 
avoided bankruptcy by the contract 
money; it also accounts for as much 
as a third of the total budget at two 
or three other schools. A “regional 
school,” as created by the contracts, 
is one which is supported by a 
number of states instead of by a 
single state and which restricts its 
admissions to applicants from the 
group in question. The School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, for example, 
has contracts with Florida, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, and serves 
those states precisely as it serves 
Alabama. The broadened base of 
support tends to improve the quality 
of the school although neither the 
contracting states nor the Board 
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exercises any formal influence beyond 
reserving the right to withdraw in 
the event the school should jose its 
accredited status. 


HE Southern contracts have had 

a further informal effect on the 
quality of education because they 
tend to discourage unnecessary dupli- 
cation of facilities. So long as Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
can obtain the veterinarians they need 
by contracting with the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, it is unlikely 
that they will attempt to establish 
schools of veterinary medicine. This 
is to the good from the regional point 
of view because the five existing 
schools of veterinary medicine are 
demonstrably adequate to train all 
the veterinarians needed in the region 
now and in the predictable future. 
Considering the cost of establishing 
such schools and the difficulty of 
obtaining qualified faculty, new 
schools would in all probability be 
inferior and at the same time reduce 
the chances of the existing schools for 
proper growth. It is of interest that 
in Kentucky and _ Louisiana—the 
latter educates veterinarians under 
contract with the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas—move- 
ments to found schools of veterinary 
medicine have been diverted, chiefly 
because of the contract program, to 
the establishment of research centers 
related to animal health which the 
region needs urgently.’ 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board has made a much more direct 
approach to the question of curriculum 
and over-all quality of program, as 
well as to the question of its relations 


4Cf. Veterinary Education in the South. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Regional Education Board, 
1954. 
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with the universities, through memo- 
randa of agreement. They state the 
intention of universities with accred- 
ited schools in given fields to co- 
operate in making available to the 
region a jointly planned program 
based on objective study of the 
region’s needs. The schools remain 
as independent as those under the 
contracts, but they undertake to offer 
a complementary series instead of a 
number of wastefully competitive 
programs. Memoranda have been 
executed in city planning, forestry, 
library development, marine sciences, 
nursing, petroleum sciences, pulp and 
paper, and statistics. They are signed 
by the presidents of the universities 
and the director of the Board, and 
they establish regional committees as 
executive groups. The membership 
usually includes the heads of the 
co-operating schools or departments 
and a member of the Board staff. 


PACE is lacking in which to 
oan the memorandum pro- 
grams in detail, but descriptions of 
several of them are available in 
Board publications. The most im- 
pressive achievement is probably the 
program of graduate education in 
nursing involving Emory University, 
the Universities of Alabama, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Vanderbilt and the Regional Board. 
The schools of nursing at the co- 
operating universities are offering 
curriculums leading to the Master's 
degree to prepare nursing supervisors, 
administrators, instructors, and psy- 
chiatric nurses. Until recently the 
South offered graduate work only in 
public-health nursing in spite of 
tremendous shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel in hospitals and _ nursing 
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schools. Grants from two foundations 
enabled the schools to begin their 
programs in 1954 and 1955. The 
regional character of the program 
depends upon a seminar conducted by 
the Board and attended by the deans 
and, from time to time, various 
faculty members of the sc hools. The 
seminar plans, co-ordinates, and eval- 
uates the programs and _ allocates 
fellowship funds. 

Other achievements under memo- 
randa of agreement illustrate their 
flexibility. In statistics, for example, 
a distinguished series of graduate 
summer sessions is in progress under 
the auspices of North Carolina State 
College, the University of Florida, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Board. A uniform pre-forestry 
curriculum acceptable at the seven 
accredited schools of forestry in the 
region has been developed. Six insti- 
tutions in Georgia and Florida have 
recently set up the Southeastern 
Interlibrary Research Facility. An 
extremely successful graduate summer 
course in petroleum engineering was 
held at the University of Texas in 
co-operation with the other partici- 
pants in the memorandum of agree- 
ment in petroleum sciences. 

The memoranda are 
studies of the region’s needs and 
resources in the fields concerned. 
Such studies have gradually led the 
Board into more general research on 
problems of higher education. The 
first major effort in this direction 
occurred in 191 and 1952 when the 
Board maintained an office in Wash 
ington as well as in Atlanta and 
concentrated on the task of attracting 
research subsidies, particularly from 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
to Southern universities. At this 


based on 
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time, the Board also published 


inventories of off-campus resources 
for teaching and research administered 
by such agencies as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell Air Force Base. 
It sought to work out arrangements 
whereby Southern universities might 
have access to these resources and 
thus supplement their own. 

Through what it labels “university 
studies,” the Board is directly attack- 
ing the obstacles in the way of first- 
quality advanced education and 
propagandizing the region in favor of 
properly planned and financed grad- 
uate and professional schools. The 
most substantial studies of this kind 
to date are the enrollment projections 
for the several states of the Compact 
presented from the regional point of 
view; the surveys which preceded 
the establishment of the Southern 
Regional Council on Mental Health 


Training and Research, which advises 
the Board on a program to increase 


the production of personnel and 
research chiefly in psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, psychiatric nursing, and 
psychiatric social work; and a cata- 
logue of the doctoral programs offered 
by Southern universities.‘ 

The results of such studies and 
surveys are published as aids to 
states and institutions in planning 
their activities within the regional 
context and, independently of regional 
projects, simply as contributions to 
the subjects concerned. The Board 
strongly advocates state-wide studies 
of higher education for which its 


*See John K. Folger, Future School awd College 
Enrollments in the Southern Region; Mental Health 
Training and Research in the Southern States; and 
Doctoral Programs Offered by Southern Universities. 
All have been published by the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the first two in 1y54 and the 
third in 1955. 


se , 
university 
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studies” provide the 
regional dimension. It also reorgan- 
ized its staff in the summer of 1965 
to provide consultation for such 
undertakings. Members of the staff 
are participating in the current sur- 
veys of higher education in Florida 
and Louisiana. 

The Board’s interest stems from 
the fact that regional action depends 
in the long run on the rationalization 
of higher education within the con- 
stituent states; for until states are 
clear as to their purposes and needs, 
they find it difficult to determine the 
regional services which they should 
either give or receive. The Board 
argues further that rising enrollment, 
diversification of program, and mount- 
ing costs make it imperative for the 
Southern states to manage higher 
education with utmost efficiency. 


O ACCOUNT of the Southern 

regional education program 
would be adequate without reference 
to the numerous groups and confer- 
ences which work either within it or 
in relation to it. The Board’s intimate 
relation with the Southern Governors’ 
Conference is of primary importance. 
The governors adopted the regional 
education movement as one of their 
first major projects, and their ex 
officio membership on the Board has 
resulted in the annual meeting of the 
Board being held in conjunction with 
the Southern Governors’ Conference. 
This group tends increasingly to use 
the Board as a research and advisory 
agency. It did so in 1953, for 
example, when it requested the Board 
to make the surveys of mental-health 
training and research which I have 
mentioned and to recommend inter- 
state action to alleviate the states’ 
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mental-health problems. Again, in 
19§5, it put the Board into a new rile 
by asking it to organize a regional 
conference on the potential uses of 
atomic power in Southern commerce 
and industry. The effect is to place 
a specifically educational agency in 
the forefront of affairs and to suggest 
an increasingly conscious effort to 
gear the development of advanced 
education and research to the eco- 
nomic needs of the region. 

Scarcely less interesting than its 
relation to the governors is the 
Board’s legislative connection. Since 
1952 the Board has conducted an 
annual Legislative Work Conference 
on Southern Regional Education to 
which the governors appoint delega- 
tions of key legislators. The Confer- 


ence has become an interstate forum 
in which the problems and possibilities 
of advanced education are discussed 
by the men who largely control its 


budget. So far as I know, nothing 
else in the country is comparable to 
this assembly of legislative and educa- 
tional leaders. At the request of 
this conference, the Board has estab- 
lished a permanent legislative advisory 
council which will also serve as the 
steering committee for the conference. 
The work of this conference may be 
reviewed in a series of reports pub- 
lished by the Board. 
Notwithstanding its many contacts 
with individual colleges and univer- 
sities, with administrators, governors, 
and legislators, the Board has lacked 
a permanent, official point of reference 
in each constituent state. Since 1953, 
it has advocated the establishment of 
special state advisory councils on 
regional education. Several states, 
such as Kentucky or Texas, have 
complied; others, such as Georgia, 
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have designated central boards of 
control for higher education to work 
with the regional board. It is not 
yet clear how this attempt to create 
official channels from the Board to 
the states will work out, but there is 
no doubt that the need for them will 
grow as regional activities multiply. 

Within program areas such as 
forestry, the Board has organized 
regional councils as adjuncts of 
regional committees. These councils 
include representatives of industry, 
government, and regional committees. 
They are meant to focus the attention 
of everyone interested in a given field 
on the problems and opportunities of 
graduate and professional education 
which it offers. They advise the 
regional committees and the Board, 
particularly on the financing of the 
regional programs. 


T WOULD appear that the Com- 

pact region is forming a system, as 
yet loosely articulated, whereby states 
may conveniently share and co- 
ordinate the development of advanced 
education. In overcoming the early 
suspicion that it was essentially con- 
cerned with segregation, the Board 
established regionalism as a possible 
approach to educational problems. 
The establishment of the contracts, 
memoranda of agreement, and uni- 
versity studies as effective methods of 
regional action provided positive 
evidence that the new approach was 
feasible. Other methods may be 
expected to suggest themselves, 
especially since the states of the far 
West and of New England have 
begun to apply the regional idea to 
their own situations. 

Interstate financing of accredited 

[Continued on page 115) 





A Perennial Controversy 


By SIDNEY KELLER 


The (F )utility of Liberal Arts 


FTER countless generations, 
controversy continues to rage 
over the alleged irreconcila- 

bility between liberal and vocational 
education. 

Instead of clarifying the issues, 
time has only complicated matters. 
Previously, these alternatives left 
little choice to the individual. Eco- 
nomic status alone was decisive. 
Today, however, we no longer have a 
leisure class, and it is no longer just 
the uneducated who must prepare 
themselves for gainful vocations. 

At the same time, whatever liberal 
arts are to survive and flourish in our 
present culture can only be designed 
for students who neither are sufhi- 
ciently wealthy to remain full-time 
dilettantes, nor are yet so lacking in 
opportunity that they must eschew 
all interest in the “finer things” of 
life. 

The problem, therefore, is more 
acute than ever. But most of the rea- 
soning on both sides of the present 
controversy seems to ignore the very 
situation that has given rise to the 
difficulty. Each of the alternate solu- 
tions tends to overlook at least half 
of the factors involved. Each side 
seems determined to force college 
education into its own Procrustean 
bed; and the only question seems to 
be whether to lop off the occupant’s 
head or his feet. 


On the one hand, there are those 
whose steadfast devotion to scholarly 
tradition leaves them unalterably 
opposed to any compromise. For 
them, liberal education and vocational 
education must remain in two wholly 
separate compartments. What the 
student learns in college and how he 
gains his livelihood afterward have 
no connection. The contrast, they 


will admit, is often deplorable; but 
that, they say, is the fault of our 
materialistic society. As educators, 
their own réle is to preserve, unsullied 
by such materialism, those eternal 


values which belong solely to the 
realm of pure intellect. 

There are those, on the other hand, 
who with no less dogmatism insist 
that the liberal arts have already 
outlived their original purpose. Since 
colleges today must do something 
besides provide courtly refinement 
for wealthy, young men of leisure, 
they propose to scrap the entire 
liberal-arts program in favor of a 
curriculum frankly designed to teach 
technical skilis that are immediately 
marketable. Culture, they maintain, 
is either “eyewash” or a frivolous 
diversion in which the serious student 
may indulge himself to the extent 
of one or two elective courses—after 
his vocational needs are met. At 
best, liberal-arts courses would count 
as mere luxuries and by no means an 
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indispensable part of college education. 
I have oversimplified, of course; 
but by examining the most extreme 
positions on each side of this contro- 
versy, I find a curious unanimity 
concerning certain basic premises. 
These basic premises seem to me 
extremely dubious. Their common 
assumption is that there is indeed an 
inherent and irreconcilable difference 
between the liberal arts on the one 
hand and the arts of living and 
earning a living on the other. Both 
sides are agreed that the liberal arts 
are a luxury, not a utility, and 
it is this common premise which I 
challenge. 
follow the 


those who 


IR 


*‘classical”’ tradition, liberal edu- 
cation, by definition, is designed 
solely for the cultivation of intellect 
for its own sake, with no regard to 
practical applications. 


Knowledge is 
to be its own reward. 

There is something to be said for 
this theory, and writers from Plato 
and Aristotle on down have often 
said it quite eloquently. In the 
nineteenth century, Cardinal Newman 
summed it up this way: 


This process of training, by which the 
intellect, instead of being forced or 
sacrificed to some particular or accidental 
purpose, some specific trade or profession, 
or study or science, is disciplined for its 
own sake, for the perception of its own 
proper object, and for its own highest 
culture, is called Liberal Education.'! 

Newman nevertheless had a some- 
what empirical approach to knowl- 
edge and was not particularly averse 
to its practical employment. In our 
own time, there are educators like 


‘Newman, John Henry, Cardinal. The Idea of 
a University: Defined and Illustrated. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1919. p. 152. 
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Mortimer Adler, who still champion 
this “classical” tradition, but with a 
somewhat different emphasis. For 
Mr. Adler, a liberal education today 
must be aimed first and foremost at 
man’s use of his leisure.*?- This does 
not mean that colleges are to teach 
golf and tennis. To be “liberal’”’ in 
the Adlerian sense means to cultivate 
one’s leisure in a “‘spiritual”’ fashion. 
Music and literature and the graphic 
arts presumably would qualify as 
“liberal,” but whether crossword 
puzzles and chess would be equally 
“liberal” is a moot point. Perhaps 
one might rule out the latter, because 
they are not sufficiently “uplifting” 
or because they are not concerned 
with human values and aspirations. 
But then what shall we say of mathe- 
matics? Does mathematics fit this 
description any better than chess? 
Here the defenders of mathematics are 
apt to shift their ground, however, and 
forgetting their initial premise, they 
are likely to begin boasting of the 
manifest utility of mathematics 
which is another matter entirely. 

Perhaps these comparisons seem 
frivolous. But the Greeks, at any 
rate, were more consistent. They 
included dancing and gymnastics along 
with the rest. 

But even if these objections be 
brushed aside, how can any advocate 
of liberal education maintain that 
such studies as foreign languages and 
grammar are anything but mere 
“pragmatic instruments’’? Certainly 
they are not purely “liberal’”’ in their 
own right. Yet the bulk of a classical 
education is made up of just such 
elements, whose justification is instru 
mental rather than intrinsic, and 


*Adler, Mortimer J. “Labor, Leisure, and 
Liberal Education,” Journal of General Education, 
VI (October, 1951), pp. 35~45- 
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whose content is often lacking either 
in “uplift” or in moral and social 
significance, or in aesthetic quality, or 
in all of these qualities together. 

I do not mean by this that liberal 
studies must necessarily be wholly 
without any utility. But utility is 
the very quality which the classicist 
is determined to deny them. On this 
definition, whatever does not address 
itself to man’s purely aesthetic or 
purely spiritual nature is out of 
bounds. Mundane affairs and ulterior 
motives can have no place in such a 
liberal education. On this view, the 
proper and primary aim of education 
is merely to establish direct contact 
with the eternal world beyond. 

Although some such mystical 


orientation may be consciously ad- 
duced by some advocates of the 
classical tradition as one of their 
basic arguments, it would be a mistake 


to assume that all those who favor 
a purely liberal-arts program must 
necessarily share these motives. It 
might be more accurate to say that, 
generally speaking, the liberal-voca- 
tional conflict is a conflict between 
the respective values men assign to 
the useful and to the ornamental. 


ERTAINLY there need be noth- 

ing invidious in such a compar- 
ison. But the contrast might become 
just a little more favorable to orna- 
mental education, if we were to 
suggest that the distinction is between 
education aimed solely at material 
goods, and that which caters only to 
mental cultivation for its own sake. 
Or perhaps the case can be stated even 
more persuasively, and with fewer 
metaphysical overtones, if we were to 
define the ornamental as simply that 
which is intrinsically valuable. 
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I am trying, of course, to present 
these arguments for the classical 
type of education with some degree 
of fairness. But since I have already 
revealed something of my own con- 
trary bias, I shall cite another and 
friendlier apologist. Bertrand Russell, 
although he is by no means an 
unqualified champion of classical edu- 
cation, does make out a far more 
convincing case for this tradition 
than do many who themselves are 
wholly in favor of ‘‘useless” education. 

Russell concedes that there may be 
both democratic and utilitarian argu- 
ments against a classical education; 
but he also has answers to both. 


He says: 


. . . The opposition of the democrats 
to this view tends to be somewhat 
confused: they dislike the teaching of 
what is useless to the aristocrat, and at 
the same time argue that the wage- 
’ ° “ 
earner’s education should not be confined 
to what is useful. 


It happens that Russell himself 
favors “democratic” education (uni- 
versal schooling of a “progressive” 
tendency), and he also favors educa- 
tion for use as well as for culture. 
He points out, however, that ““democ- 
racy, per se, does not decide the 
proportions in which these ingredients 
should be mixed.” As for utility, 


. . » Without physics and physiology and 
psychology, we cannot build the new 
world. We can build it without Latin 
and Greek, without Dante and Shakes- 
peare, without Bach and Mozart. That 
is the great argument in favor of a 
utilitarian education. I have stated it 
strongly because I feel it strongly. 
Nevertheless, there is another side to the 
question. What will be the good of the 
conquest of leisure and health, if no one 
remembers how to use them? 
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But he puts his finger directly on 
the key issues when he asks: What is 
useful” education? and What is 
“intrinsically” valuable knowledge? 

In the widest and most correct 
sense of the word, an activity is “useful” 
when it has good results. And these 
results must be “good” in some other 
sense than merely “useful,” or else we 
have no true definition. . . . The essence 
of what is “useful”’ is that it ministers to 
some result which is not merely useful.* 


“ec 


I am substantially in agreement 
with these criticisms. As to the 
second question, about intrinsic 
values, I am again in full agreement 
when Russell answers that the knowl- 
edge which a man finds intrinsically 
valuable can scarcely be regarded as 
useless knowledge. Such knowledge 
must obviously perform some useful 
function, if only on the psychological 
Nor are these effects to be 

simply because they are 
On the contrary, pre- 


level. 
scorned 


psychological. 
cisely because these effects are psycho- 
logical, their consequences are bound 
to be all the more far-reaching. 

But it by no means must follow 


that whatever is utterly useless in 
education is on that account alone 
of intrinsic value. Consequently, it 
would seem to me that if any form 
of knowledge is to justify its inclusion 
in a liberal-arts curriculum, it must 
be defended, not on the basis of any 

priori value arbitrarily designated 
as “intrinsic,” but on the basis of its 
observable consequences. 

If the champions of classical studies 
are prepared to offer such proofs 
and I have no doubt that there must 
be many proofs of the utility of a 
humanistic education—then they cer- 


*Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Good 
Life. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. pp. 24, 
25, 27, and 20. 
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tainly deserve a hearing. But so long 
as they argue from a priori principles 
and insist upon certain traditional 
subjects as intrinsically valuable, then 
rational examination of their claims 
becomes impossible. 


ERE my own views begin to 
diverge rather sharply from 
those of Russell. Whereas he main- 
tains that “sometimes a long chain of 
results is necessary before the final 
result is reached which can be called 
simply ‘good,’”’ I would say that 
there is nothing that can be called a 
final good in itself. All goods are in- 
strumental to still other goods in view. 
Of course, there are such things as 
pleasures, satisfactions, the gratifica- 
tion of desires; and these, in so far as 
they represent immediate enjoyments, 
can be said to have a_ terminal 
quality of finality. I would distin- 
guish between mere enjoyments of 
this sort and those goods which we 
regard as moral values and aspira- 
tions. Such values can only be 
judged in terms of still other values. 
When I speak of “ proving”’ certain 
educational values, therefore, I do not 
mean a deductive demonstration in 
terms of any one, ultimate good, but 
rather the gathering of inductive 
evidence, which would convincingly 
relate one set of values to still other 
sets of values on which they can be 
shown to have some observable effect. 
The problem, in the present instance, 
is not how to justify every conceivable 
value for all mankind, but only to 
justify those particular values in our 
own particular society which are 
currently in dispute, but which can 
also be fitted into a somewhat broader 
social context where a certain amount 
of agreement does already exist. 
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In other words, when someone 
argues for a classical type of educa- 
tion, he may very well be right. But 
if he earnestly believes that this kind 
of education is good, then I think we 
have a right to ask, Good in what 
sense? If good for the individual, 
why? If good for society, again, 
why? What is the evidence? What 
are the observable consequences to 
which he can point? 

In these two questions of use and 
value lies the whole nub of the 
problem. The distinction between 
liberal and vocational education, so 
far as I can see, is not a distinction 
between useless and useful knowledge. 
The distinction is between those 
forms of knowledge which are ulti- 
mately designed to meet the widest 
possible range of applications, and 
other, more limited forms of knowl- 
edge which are directly intended to 


meet only one narrowly specified 
range. 

On this view, liberal education is 
not, and certainly should not be, the 


‘ 


‘contrary” of professional or voca- 
tional training. The latter is merely 
an extension of the former, designed 
to meet a more narrowly defined 
purpose. A liberal education is made 
up of those kinds of knowledge that 
should be of the most general utility 
to almost any member of a civilized 
Western society, regardless of his 
exact calling or income bracket. 
The liberal arts are the arts of 
living. In my opinion, they would 
include a basic orientation in the 
sciences as well as the humanities. 
The man who is liberally educated is 
no more alienated from the com- 
plexities of our machine-made civili- 
zation than he is from his fellow man. 
Whatever the circumstances in which 
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he finds himself, he has his bearings; 
he has a basic grasp of the funda- 
mental problems involved, and he has 
learned the knack of making good 
his own deficiencies; he has the basic 
equipment for self-improvement. 

None of these attributes precludes 
the ability to earn a living. But 
what the liberal education does lack 
is technical expertness in any one 
particular specialty which is in itself 
immediately marketable. The liberal- 
arts graduate “sells” himself as a 
bundle of many potentialities. The 
graduate of a technical school offers 
himself as a “‘package”’ containing a 
limited number of specific _ skills. 
Both types of education will enable 
a graduate to earn a living, but one 
of them enables him to earn a specific 
kind of a living. 

Some jobs require experts, but 
all jobs require men. The liberal arts 
train men who can, if need be, become 
experts. Yet for some reason the 
myth persists that whatever is liberal 
in education is to that extent economi- 
cally useless. 

Music, for instance, might be a 
liberal art, if pursued solely for the 
pleasure of it.. Yet, if a musical 
dilettante were later to apply that 
very same knowledge to professional 
ends, it would be transformed into 
vocational education. Similarly, a 
man may cultivate the arts of reading, 
writing, and speaking, with no other 
end in view but to make life more 
agreeable to himself and his acquaint- 
ances, but there is nothing to prevent 
the same man from utilizing the very 
same arts to advance his professional 
or business career. 

True, there is a world of difference 
between a course in philosophy and a 
course in applied plumbing, and I am 
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not suggesting that distinctions of this 
sort can or should be abolished. 
There is a definite need for technical 
and professional schools, and it would 
be absurd to pretend that a purely 
liberal curriculum could supply this 
specialized kind of training except in 
the most rudimentary fashion. But 


I am suggesting that we must not let 
a shortsighted utilitarianism lead us 
into the converse error of ignoring 
the manifest utility of the liberal arts. 


AR from being useless, a liberal 

education should be, in fact, the 
most useful of all possible forms of 
education. It is precisely this kind 
of knowledge that a man draws upon 
most frequently; whether at work or 
in leisure, whether alone, or with his 
family, or with friends, or with 
business associates, these are the 
ideas that should have the most 
lasting influence; these are the ideas 
that shape his character and make 
him the kind of person he is. These 
are also the basic funds of knowledge 
upon which he draws in order to 
achieve any technical competence in 
other fields. And such knowledge as 
this is all the more valuable because 
it can be adapted to so many different 
contingencies. Particularly in a 
society as mobile and rapidly changing 
as our own, there would seem to be 
economic wisdom as well as cultural 
advantage in starting out with a well- 
balanced liberal education. 

If I were asked which of these two 
kinds of education was the more 
useful, I would therefore say the 
liberal education. And if critics were 
to point out that there are many 
things taught as liberal arts today 
that do not measure up to my ideal, 
then my answer is just what you 
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might expect: eliminate such subjects 
from your liberal-arts program. 

A liberal education, as I see it, is 
that kind of training which will best 
enable a man to educate himself. As 
the word /ibera/ suggests, its aim is to 
liberate man’s energies, to facilitate 
the development of whatever poten- 
tialities he possesses. 

I do not pretend to know man’s 
“true” nature. I do not believe that 
mankind has any one nature. Human 
abilities and interests vary widely. 
To try to force all liberal education 
into the same mold would be worse 
than folly; it would be criminal folly. 
There will always be a wide range of 
liberal subjects that might prove to 
be immensely useful and interesting to 
some minds, while utterly useless to 
others. The relative degree of utility 
or futility resides not only in the 
subject-matter being studied but also 
in the caliber and character of the 
individual who is to make use of that 
knowledge. 

Unless one is prepared to insist 
that all men possess identical abilities 
and that they can, do, and ought to 
live identically patterned lives, I 
think one must allow a _ certain 
amount of leeway for electives, even 
within a liberal-arts program. Yet 
the basic aim of all liberal arts is 
to provide each individual—within 
the limits of his own capacity—with 
such knowledge as is most likely to 
be of most general utility (most 
general value) after his graduation. 

The aim is universality, not as an 
absolute but as a guiding principle. 
Four years of college are not going to 
make a universal genius of anybody. 
But with universality as a guiding 
principle, college can do much to 
provide the broadest possible scope 
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for whatever potentialities a student 
does possess. It is a process of 
exploration and self-discovery as well 
as development. Development itself 
is not expected to be completed in 
four years. All that can be done in 
that time is to lay the foundations. 
Completing the superstructure is a 
lifelong undertaking, and even then 
it remains a task unfinished. 


HE liberal curriculum must con- 

tain the key subjects, the basic 
disciplines which are the primary 
requisites to many more narrowly 
specialized kinds of knowledge. But 
whether these basic subjects be chosen 
for economic, or scientific, or spiritual 
reasons, or for any other reasons, is 
quite beside the point. One might as 


well debate whether a child should 
master the art of reading in order to 
read Mickey Spillane or in order to 


read Shakespeare. No matter what 
he may later choose to read, the child 
must first of all learn how to read 
words, sentences, ideas. 

I do not mean by this that values 
are irrelevant to education. On the 
contrary, it is impossible to separate 
the two. But if we are honest with 
ourselves, we must at least recognize 
priorities in values we intend to 
inculcate; and at the same time we 
must realistically determine whether 
the particular course of study we 
advocate is likely to achieve that 
desired goal. When the school marm 
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used McGuffey’s Readers, was it 
her intention to teach McGuffey’s 
maxims or to teach the more generally 
useful art of reading? Both are 
values, and perhaps she meant to 
teach both. But there are many of 
us who would gladly forego the 
maxims in favor of the more important 
values entailed in the mastery of 
reading as such. Educators can sub- 
stitute their own parallels on the 
college level. 

In any event, the final test of 
what belongs in a liberal-arts cur- 
riculum is neither intrinsic value nor 
specific utility. Whatever values are 
involved are instrumental, not intrin- 
sic; and whatever utility is involved is 
general, not specific. The test is not 
either-or but both. Value and utility 
are inseparable. An aspiration that a 
man never attempts to realize is a fake, 
and a tool never used is worthless. 

If so many of our graduates com- 
plain that they got nothing of lasting 
value out of their four years of 
liberal discipline, undoubtedly there 
is some justification for their com- 
plaints. Only most of them are 
barking up the wrong tree. The 
trouble is not that they were sub- 
jected to a liberal education, but to 
something that somebody else mis- 
takenly thought was a liberal educa- 
tion. Until such a priori evaluations 
can be put to some kind of pragmatic 
test, I can see no way out of this 


millennial muddle. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 





The Convenient Assumption 


By HOWARD STEIN 


Some Critical Comments on College Teaching 


N HIS article entitled “‘ Education 

for All Is Education for None,” 

Douglas Bush proposed a series 
of questions. “. . . what is it in our 
educational process or in our culture 
at large that so often causes a liberal 
education to end on commencement 
day? Why do so many undergradu- 
ates become alumni? Why does 
starry-eyed youth lapse into flabby, 
middle-aged vacuity, into the Helen 
Hokinson wife and her husband?’’! 
To these judgmental queries Mr. 
Bush offers suggestions of “varying 
importance,” suggestions directed to 
the administration departments of 
our universities, counseling care in 
admissions, care in devising a cur- 
riculum, and caution in the attitude 
toward the Ph.D. waiver. When I 
first read the article, | was overjoyed 
in reading an articulate opinion about 
“the standards” established in Amer- 
ican universities. On the second 
reading, however, my enthusiasm was 
tempered by Mr. Bush’s failure to 
discuss the réle of the teacher in a 
consideration of the problem of 
“standards.” “Middle-aged vacuity,” 
it seems to me, cannot be blamed 
so slickly upon the administration 
policies of the colleges, nor on the 
concept of “education for all is 
education for none.” Students are 
too often exposed to suffer the slings 


' New York Times Magazine, January 9, 1955,p. 13. 
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and arrows of “‘middle-aged vacuity” 
before commencement, not after it. 
It may be useful, therefore, to inspect 
the rdle of the teacher and the 


importance of his attitudes in order 
why” 


to understand the “how” and “ 
of these “‘standards.”’ 

When I first applied for a position 
as a university instructor, I was told 
by the head of the Humanities Depart- 
ment that “80 per cent of these 
students should not be here. They 
don’t want to learn. All they 

want is a wife or husband, a house, a 
jalopy, and a television set. M: aybe 
one or two are really interested.” I 

was violent in my disagreement with 
this authority, not only because of 
my youth and my ignorance of the 
situation, but because I believed 
Aristotle’s statement that it is 
natural for Man to want to know. 
Despite my confidence, I was quickly 
dismissed with the smile and slick 
slogans of the weary, “ You expect too 
much of people. They don’t have it. 
You're going to be disappointed!” 
These same stale words had been 
cast at my feet just two years earlier 
by a more famous name at the same 
university and under the very same 
conditions. I left thinking it was a 
local disease. 

Soon after, however, I began teach- 
ing in a university, and I discovered 
it was not a local disease at all. On 





the contrary, I fear that the geography 
of this attitude is national and shall 
not fail! Teachers watch students 
come to college for a degree, not for 
knowledge; they observe that they 
cannot trust the student to do his 
own work, and even more funda- 
mentally, that they cannot trust the 
student's ability to learn. From all 
these observations, the pragmatic 
truth is concluded, “Students do not 
want tolearn!”’ Once having realized 
the truth of this conclusion, the 
teachers have the habit of converting 
it into an assumption, the convenient 
assumption, upon which a great deal 
of teaching and lecturing in American 
universities is accomplished today. I 
am in no less disagreement with the 
assumption today than I was during 
my interviews, but I am many times 
more angry with the immorality of 
its convenience. 

Now this is a hasty, harsh, and 
terrible accusation I am making, 
especially in light of the validity of 
the observations, for it is true that 
many students do come to college 
with the one desire to get a degree, 
not with the desire to learn, that 
many students do cheat, some do lie, 
and some even steal, and that many 
are untrustworthy. I would agree 
with all the educators who state these 
observations as real, living, and 
authentic, but I cannot agree with 
them in their belief that these obser- 
vations are the natural expressions of 
the student. “I did not say it was 
natural,” answers the educator, “I 
said it was the situation.” “If it 
is not natural,” I ask, “then why do 
you accept its validity?” The answer 
is invariably the same, “‘I see it every 
day. Wait until you’ve been teach- 
ing for twenty years.” It is at this 
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point, it seems to me, that the 
convenient assumption, “students do 
not want to learn,” is most helpful 
to the teacher, for he can now dismiss 
his responsibility to the student by a 
pragmatic judgment of motivation. 
The results are inevitable, and the 
question of the teacher is just as 
inevitable, ‘““Am I supposed to be 
fighting the whole system?” The 
answer is simple, ‘“‘ Yes.’’ The method 
of accomplishing this battle, however, 
is not so simple. 


ERHAPS there is no_ better 

method than the constant aware- 
ness of the problem and the refusal 
to deny it. I can offer a suggestion, 
like Mr. Bush, and that may very 
well be all that is possible. Since 
all our activity issues forth from our 
fundamental assumptions, which we 
call our philosophy of life, so the 


teaching of a student springs forth 
from the instructor’s philosophy of 


education. I wonder what a teacher 
is trying to effect when the basic 
premise of his philosophy is that 
students do not want to learn? Is 
he searching for the mind of the 
superior students, those students with 
the “intellectual talent,” or is he 
trying to reach the whole being of 
these superior students? What is the 
purpose of his craft, for teaching is a 
craft? Perhaps an analogy between 
the art of teaching and the art of 
playwriting would make my sugges- 
tion clear. 

The playwright, like the teacher, 
also brings an assumption to his 
trade. He assumes that the people 
who have come to see his play have 
paid their money to be entertained, 
or, more accurately, to be moved. He 
makes a further assumption, that 
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anyone who witnesses his play, if 
it is a good play, will be moved. The 
playwright does not question the 
experience of those in his audience, 
their intellect, their heart, or their 
attitudes. If he is a good playwright, 
he appeals to their whole being, to 
the unity of the individual. And if 
the play is good, the audience 
responds to it, each person responding 
in proportion to the cultivation of his 
aesthetic sense; and as a result, each 
person will have been broadened by 
the experience. 

As is the case with all analogies, in 
application the comparison is only 
partially valid. I cannot translate 
the truth of the playwright’s situation 
to that of the teacher’s. A teacher is 
not hired in order to give his students 
an aesthetic experience. But is not 
the teacher’s relationship to his stu- 
dents similar to that of the playwright 
to his audience? Does he not have 
an audience, each member of which 
brings with him a different cultivation 
of sensibility, and is he not obligated 
when lecturing to these students to 
discover the correct form by which 
he can appeal to all of them, whether 
they be the most select or the least 
discriminating? and Is he not obli- 
gated to create lectures and teaching 
devices which will have meaning to all 
students no matter what level of 
cultivation they have reached, and 
will not each student be moved and 
extended by something commensurate 
with the cultivation of his abilities? 
Should not the teacher, then, be a 
creative artist like the playwright, as 
well as an interpretive artist like the 
actor, so that he moves his students 
with the subject-matter, whether it be 
mechanics, German, or Milton? Does 
he not have to labor over his efforts 
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rather than hide behind the mask 
that the administration is permitting 
anyone with warm blood to crowd his 
classrooms? It is a rather easy and 
unproductive task, to select the great 
ideas and present them to a student 
body of “superior minds” and tell 
them to do with those ideas what they 
want. But I wonder how many of 
these ‘superior minds”’ leave college, 
believing that they have had “good 
instruction.” 

My suggestion is that good instruc- 
tion comes only in those cases when 
the teacher chooses to act as a 
creative artist. And just as an artist 
believes in the form by which he 
chooses to express himself, so a 
teacher must believe in the form 
which he has chosen. He must believe 
in teaching. Since it is a self-evident 
truth that classroom instruction 
occurs as an interaction between the 
student and the teacher, it logically 
follows that the teacher’s belief in 
his form will be rooted in the principle 
that “all students want to learn.” 
For what other reason would he be 
teaching? The teacher's doubts occur 
when he discovers the variation in 
abilities and the attitudes with which 
the students approach his classroom. 
Soon he allows his observations to 
defile his beliefs. The disillusionment 
is full blown, and the instructor is on 
guard never to again expose himself 
to those lazy duilards whose one 
intention is to avoid work. They 
will never again make a fool out of 
him, nor will he ever again take upon 
himself the monumental task of long, 
arduous preparation in order to give 
his students something. ‘‘They don’t 
appreciate it,” he cries! He has 
other excuses as well: the administra- 
tion underpays him, the load is too 
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heavy, and, most of all, the satisfac- 
tion is not commensurate with the 
effort. All these apparent truths 
swallow up the initial zeal with which 
the teacher may have come to work, 
and soon his excitement has been 
perfectly dispersed so that his daily 
life becomes an endless series of nine 
o'clock classes, the trial of publishing, 
and the struggle to locate last year’s 
notes. 

Practical people will object to 
whatI say. ‘Am I supposed to keep 
hitting my head against a wall?” 
My only answer is one given me by 
the best teacher I ever had, “‘ Keep 
on being a ‘sucker.’”’ All teachers 
have been disappointed in their stu- 
dents. Those who have actively 
trusted them, I believe, were more 
disappointed than those who never 
took the risk. And it makes a 


teacher angry and bitter to have a 


student lie about preparation, or 
cheat on an examination, or fail to 
learn as swiftly as the instructor 
would have him. With all this resent- 
ment, however, does it follow that 
the disappointed teacher should meet 
his next group of students with 
suspicion? Is this not the logic of all 
prejudice? Is it possible to create 
trust from suspicion? Can anything 
come from nothing? 

Society takes unto itself convenient 
labels whenever the responsibility is 
put to it to understand a problem. 
If a man steals, he is labeled a thief 
or a criminal. If a man tells a 
falsehood, he is called a liar. If a 
man kills, except, of course, in times 
of war, he is called a murderer. Are 
these labels anything other than 
conveniences? Are they not simply 
the license which society gives itself 
in order to dismiss the necessity to 
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understand such actions?’ Education 
attempts to open minds and therefore 
free them from the convenient tags 
with which society prefers to clutter 
them. But this education has to 
start somewhere, and since in the 
classroom it is the teacher who is 
the inciting force, in the classroom it 
must start with him. He creates the 
mood and the spirit to which his 
audience responds, just as does the 
playwright. And just as it is certain 
that the love in a house is in the bread 
on the table, so the trust in a class- 
room is in the chalk with which the 
teacher writes. 


OW that I have bludgeoned 

the teacher, I should like to 
turn to the other responsible party 
in the classroom situation, the stu- 
dent. By paying the registrar, the 
student has bought the right to be 
exposed to the pursuit of knowledge. 
With this right, he has bought a 
responsibility since the means of 
accomplishing the pursuit is by an 
interpersonal relationship with the 
teacher. Whether the teacher be a 
book or an instructor, the student 
must participate in an active, vital 
relationship for anything active and 
vital to result from it. Now it 
would seem to me that the vitality 
of most college students is exhausted 
in the pursuit of every form of 
knowledge but that of the classroom. 
Let us presume, however, that there 
is still some vitality left over. How 
is this vitality aroused in order to be 
free to operate? 

I think everyone would agree that 
some students bring this quality with 
them, but that the great majority 
of students do not. There is one 
thing which all students do bring 
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with them, however, no matter with 
what intensity they pursue other 
forms of knowledge, and that is the 
desire to be discovered. This means 
that the student wants to be accepted 
and respected. A human being most 
feels himself a human being when he is 
considered as such by a teacher. At 
such a time, he feels safe enough to 
share all those ridiculous notions, 
ideas, and heartaches which are scat- 
tered throughout his being—like a 
wet wash in a wicker basket. It may 
not seem so to most teachers, but 
students yearn to take that confusion 
piece by piece and hang it upon a line 
todry. Because of this, books some- 
times become the safest teachers of 
the young, because they afford the 
student the license to be free. In 
the discovery process they even do 
more. They articulate feelings which 


have already been experienced by the 
young student, but which he has not 


had the ability nor the courage nor 
the freedom to articulate for himself. 
What a glorious revelation it is to the 
student when he reads Omar Khay- 
yam, Kahlil Gibran, and Christina 
Rossetti, and all the writers with 
whom we associate the violent years 
of seventeen to twenty-one. Students 
feel comfortable in the world of these 
men. Their world is all worlds, for 
there is no great idea which is out of 
joint with Nature, and which has not 
its roots in the clay and worms of 
experience. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents have only what Fritz Rad calls 
“awkward” methods with which to 
appeal to their teachers in order to 
present this desire to be discovered, 
and often times the sophisticated 
teacher feels it his duty, since the 
student has made the giant step 
to college, to put the student’s heart 
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in a frame of mind! Those fortunate 
enough to have “graceful” methods 
find discovery, perhaps, more rapidly, 
because their grace is so much easier 
to be with. 

The contingencies of administrative 
routines also add their share of 
problems. It is obvious to all that 
a teacher cannot hope to discover 
a student when there are one hundred 
and sixty in a lecture room. It is 
highly improbable that he can when 
he is forced to teach thirty-five. But 
there are many teachers with small 
classes who do not make the effort to 
discover their students. Teachers 
should not be tape recorders, nor 
should students be silent listeners: 
both parties are obligated to partici- 
pate in the relationship. This demands 
effort on the student’s part, but it 
demands perception as well as effort 
on the teacher’s. The colleges com- 
plain that the students come only for 
the degree. Yet, a host of schools 
offer instruction, the sole value of 
which is that it fulfills the require- 
ments toward graduation. It seems 
to me that they are the cause of the 
disease of which they pretend to be 
the cure. Administrators know it, 
students know it, and the teachers 
know it. Perhaps it is time that 
universities stop complaining about 
the values that the students bring 
with them, and begin concerning 
themselves with the basic values that 
they are propagating. 


Y HIS suggestions, Mr. Bush has 

made justifiable demands upon 

the administration, it seems to me, 

and his suggestions can, in time, be 

put into operation. My suggestion, 

on the other hand, seems to be much 
[Continued on page 116) 
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Area Study of the Iberian 
Peninsula’ 


Columnist David Lawrence echoed 
the opinions of most educators when 
he wrote that “international under- 
standing has always been a goal of 
free peoples. It is surprising that as 
much international understanding as 
there is exists today in the face of so 
many complex factors which tend 
constantly to break it down.” Since 
1941, the establishment of area-study 
programs in American colleges and 
universities has evidenced the desire 
of administrators and faculty to 


promote better international under- 
standing among the nation’s youth. 


These programs of intense study in 
the language, geography, history, and 
political and cultural development of 
specific nations or groups of nations 
with a common background are also 
designed to provide specialists for 
government, education, and industry. 

The very purpose of these area- 
study programs, however, has kept 
their existence to those institutions 
of higher learning whose staffs and 
facilities are able to provide such 
comprehensive training. The proper 
instructors and suitable space, audio- 
visual equipment and map collections, 
library resources and opportunities for 
additional research—all are factors 
which must be considered in the 
careful planning of the curriculum 
throughout the program of area study. 

Those institutions of higher learn- 


'Reported by Richard J. Houk, Chairman of the 
> P ,. 1 . 
Department of Geography, De Paul University. 
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ing without the extensive faculties 
and funds for carrying on such 
correlated courses must not lose 
interest in the basic purpose of the 
area-study program. No one can 
deny the need for a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the other 
nations that share the earth with the 
United States. Students at the less 
fortunate schools without the inte- 
grated area-study programs often are 
precisely the ones who most need such 
an educational—not emotional— 
approach to international problems. 
Spain and Portugal comprise an 
area which has occupied many head- 
lines and provoked much debate— 
emotional as well as erudite—during 
recent years. The two countries 
which occupy the Iberian Peninsula 
have experienced such alternating 
praise and damnation from various 
segments of the press that even the 
educated citizen is bewildered by the 
barrage of confusing statements. The 
Iberian Peninsula possesses many 
characteristics which make it especi- 
ally suited for areal analysis in a 
single course, but the present inter- 
national interest in this strategic area 
is the factor which stimulated the 
author to introduce what is believed 
to be the first intensive areal analysis 
of the two Iberian countries offered 
in any college or university in the 
United States. This course has been 
designed to acquaint students having 
little or no knowledge of this strategic 
peninsula with as comprehensive a 
study as is possible in one semester of 
classes. Meeting Mondays and Thurs- 
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days from 6:10 until 7:50 P.M., the 
class considers in turn the geography, 
history, art and architecture, music, 
language and literature, religion, and 
international significance of Spain and 
Portugal. 

The author teaches this course 
because of his residence in and study 
of the Iberian nations. This began 
with thirteen months of wartime duty 
with the U.S.A.A.F. at the secret 
strategic air base of Lagens on 
Terceira Island in the Azores. This 

was followed in 1948 by nearly half a 
year of intensive research in the 
fishing villages along the coast of 
continental Portugal as the basis of a 
doctoral dissertation on the Portu- 
guese maritime fishing industry. In 
1949, after being appointed assistant 
professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at De Paul 
University, he developed the initial 


outline of an areal study course on 


the Iberian Peninsula and in the 
summer of 1951 undertook an exten- 
sive reconnaissance of both countries. 
Conferences were held with officials 
of the Spanish and Portuguese govern- 
ments, members of the Catholic 
hierarchy including the Cardinal 
Primate of Spain and the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisboa, representatives 
of the United States government 
serving in Spain and Portugal, and 
especially with many prominent edu- 
cators, including the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Letters of the 
University of Coimbra and_ staff 
members of the universities of Lisboa, 
Valencia, and Madrid. In 1964, a 
second summer of research and 
reconnaissance took place. A further 
exchange of ideas with interested 
parties in Spain, Portugal, the Azores, 
and Canada, as well as in several 
American universities, resulted in the 
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course as it has been offered to six 
different groups of students since 19§1. 

One of the constant criticisms of 
Spain and Portugal is their economic 
backwardness and the poverty of 
such a large percentage of their 
population. In the first third of the 
course period, the class examines the 
physical, economic, and human geog- 
raphy of both countries as well as 
their overseas provinces and posses- 
sions in order properly to appraise 
this poverty after becoming familiar 
with the geographic environment. 
The lectures stress that environ- 
mental disadvantages do not oblige 
Spain and Portugal to pursue per- 
petual poverty along the path of 
geographic determinism. 

An understanding of the geography 
of this region is greatly aided by the 
use of the author’s collection of 
photographs, secured in 1944-45, 
1948, 1951, and 1954. Likewise of 
real value is the collection of more 
than forty maps, charts, and posters 
concerned with the Iberian Peninsula 
exhibited in the classroom during the 
course. At the conclusion of the 
separate series of lectures devoted to 
the geography of both Spain and 
Portugal, films showing the major 
aspects of the natural environment of 
each country are presented. The 
students are then able to derive the 
greatest benefits and pleasure from 
the films because they recognize and 
understand what they are viewing. 

The next weeks of the course are 
devoted to lectures which provide 
careful consideration of the significant 
developments in the history of Spain 
and Portugal. So that the students 
might pass individual judgment upon 
recent events, the author and the 
DePaul library staff have assembled 
an extensive collection of volumes 
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pertaining to the Iberian Peninsula, 
including many purchased in Spain 
and Portugal. Students are required 
to read and report on several of these 
works dealing with Spanish politics 
and history, Portuguese politics, eco- 
nomics, and history, and Iberian 
culture and religion. 

The concluding weeks of the course 
acquaint the class with many aspects 
of Iberian culture. Special repre- 
sentatives of the Art Institute of 
Chicago utilize the paintings of the 
Spanish Gallery and other exhibits as 
well as an extensive collection of 
slides to highlight lectures on “Spanish 
Art and Artists” and “Iberian Archi- 
tecture and House Types.” Mr. 
Alexander Tcherepnine, famed com- 
poser-conductor of De Paul’s School 
of Music, draws upon his European 
training and background to illustrate 


by piano and recordings the music 
of the Iberian Peninsula. Members of 
the Department of Modern Languages 
trace the development of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, introduc- 
ing the class to the outstanding 
authors and indicating trends in the 


literature. Another of the conclud- 
ing lectures stresses the importance 
of religion in the history and culture 
of both Spain and Portugal. 

It cannot be doubted that through 
this course each student has been 
profoundly affected, in so far as his 
ideas and concepts of the Iberian 
nations were concerned. On the final 
examination, in evaluating the benefit 
of participating in this program, all 
students list the most significant new 
information secured from their study 
of Spain and Portugal. With regard 
to the former, a majority list the 
careful consideration given to the 


background of the Civil War and the 
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present régime. Also considered very 
significant is an appraisal of the 
regional differences and their effects 
upon Spanish government, economics, 
and culture. In so far as Portugal is 
concerned, the students seem most 
interested in the present extent and 
significance of her overseas territories 
and the profound effect which Dr. 
Salazar’s policies have had upon the 
modern history of that nation. 

Outside the University, interest in 
the new course has been heartening. 
Lincoln MacVeigh, Stanton Griffis, 
and C. J. Hayes, former ambassadors 
to Portugal and Spain, have given 
valuable suggestions and support for 
such a course. The governments of 
both Spain and Portugal not only 
have assisted the author in_ his 
research and reconnaissance there 
but also very generously contribute 
large amounts of geographic and 
historical material for distribution to 
the class. Both the Spanish and 
Portuguese ambassadors in Washing- 
ton have gone on record as enthu- 
siastically favoring this unusual study 
program. The latter, Sr. L. Esteves 
Fernandes, states: 


It is my conviction that the course as 
inaugurated by De Paul University 
represents an admirable effort in the 
field of pedagogy. It promises to go 
beyond mere generalizations into a com- 
prehensive and pliable study of all aspects 
pertaining to the present and past of 
Spain and Portugal. Apart from the 
important historical réles played by the 
Iberian nations, their culture and ethno- 
logical influence on more than half the 
American continent should be of special 
interest in the United States. 


This author is convinced that such 
a comprehensive study of the Iberian 
countries possesses great value for all 
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Americans. The students in all of 
the classes have been in enthusiastic 
agreement. There must be many 
more throughout the United States 
anxious to participate in similar 
programs studying not only the 
Iberian Peninsula but also other 
significant areas, such as the British 
Isles, Germany, or Scandinavia, which 
might be treated comprehensively in 
a single course. This article is written 
with te profound hope that the 
nation’s educators will make such 
courses possible—and very soon. 


Citizenship Education in 
Ohio Colleges’ 


In recent years many of the colleges 
and universities in the United States 
have been engaged in a re-examination 
of their educational programs to 


determine their adequacy in fulfilling 


the citizenship needs of their students. 
Part of this activity has been gener- 
ated by legislation in some states 
requiring colleges to offer instruction 
in specific courses. Legislation of 
this nature is obviously based on the 
assumption that college officials have 
not wisely provided for the educa- 
tional needs of their students. Some 
of the institutions of higher learning 
have manifested a new concern about 
their programs because of the implica- 
tion of the Report of the President’s 
Commission that colleges have been 
more concerned with producing an 
intellectual élite than with the task of 
making good citizens.? 

The concern of colleges about the 


‘Reported by Ernest M. Collins, Chairman, 
Department of Government, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Ohio University. 

*Higher Education for American Democracy: 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
Vol. 1, p. 101. 
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citizenship aspect of higher education 
is reflected in changes in and additions 
to their programs. Since 1945 the 
University of Kansas has offered a 
course in Western Civilization, the 
purpose of which is to study the 
origin and meaning of the “major 
concepts which characterize our 
government.” Dartmouth College, in 
1948, instituted a course called “Great 
Issues,” the object of which is to 
make the students aware of the social 
and moral issues confronting society. 

In Ohio colleges there has been a 
definite trend in recent years toward 
more emphasis on education for 
citizenship. A survey of the college 
catalogues will reveal a course entitled 
Effective Citizenship at Toledo Uni- 
versity, Citizenship and World Affairs 
at Western Reserve, Citizenship at 
Denison University, Field Training 
in Citizenship at Ohio Wesleyan, and 
Citizenship in the Modern World at 
Ohio University. 

For the past two years, 1953-54, 
Ohio State University has been con- 
sidering new approaches to citizenship 
education. Evidence of this is con- 
tained in a recent recommendation of 
the Council on Instruction that 
“attention must be given to a program 
of instruction which will acquaint 
the student with the true meaning of 
his heritage.” 

The fact that a majority of the 
colleges in Ohio do not offer instruc- 
tion in courses with citizenship titles 
should not be interpreted as a lack of 
interest in this problem. Part of the 
explanation for this is that some of 
the college administrators and teachers 
are of the opinion that students think 
of citizenship courses as being some- 
what doctrinaire. There are those 
who are opposed to citizenship courses 
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because they believe that instruction 
in such courses will result in a purely 
verbal education, whereby the student 
gets an exaggerated idea of his under- 
standing of basic issues simply because 
he has mastered the terminology with 
which to describe them. 

Outside the college campuses in 
Ohio there is considerable skepticism 
as to the adequacy of college programs 
for the preparation of good citizens. 
Many persons are of the opinion that 
college graduates are inadequately 
informed as to the history and signifi- 
cance of man’s struggle for freedom. 
Thirty-five members of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly and all of the Ohio 
congressmen were questioned on their 
opinions as to the adequacy of 
citizenship education in Ohio colleges. 
Of the forty replies, nine were of the 
opinion that the colleges were doing 
a poor job; eleven, fair; seventeen, 
good; none, excellent. Three replies 
revealed a lack of familiarity with 
college programs. 

In answer to the question, ‘““What 
suggestions would you make for 
improving citizenship education?” a 
variety of ideas was advanced. There 
were six suggestions for a compulsory 
course in American government, three 
for a compulsory course in American 
history, three for a better presentation 
of the philosophy of democracy. 
Three persons suggested less time be 
spent on the accumulation of data 
and more on how to think; two, a 
course in current events; one, a 
course in morality and religion; and 
one, a course on how to have a 
successful marriage. Other sugges- 
tions were offered; these, however, 


*‘Gideonse, Harry D. “Ideals and Goals of 
Citizenship Education,” 2957 Proceedings of Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies. The York: 
A. W. Spieseke, Box 515, Teachers College, pp. 25~—33. 
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were the most significant ones. 

On the basis of information obtained 
from the Ohio legislators, it is apparent 
that they think of the college graduate 
as being well informed in some areas 
and poorly informed in others. On 
the meaning of free speech 85 per 
cent of the legislators rated the 
graduate’s understanding from good 
to excellent; on the meaning of 
American democracy 62 per cent 
rated the graduate’s understanding 
from good to excellent. The lowest 
ratings were given on knowledge of 
American foreign policy, taxing and 
spending policies of the national 
government, and operation of political 
parties. On these issues approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the legislators 
rated the graduate’s understanding in 
the poor to fair categories. 

On the question of how to educate 
for citizenship there are areas of 
agreement and disagreement among 
the college teachers and administra- 
tors in Ohio. “The heart of the matter 
of good citizenship,” said one dean, 
“is one of personal attitude which 
cannot be changed by indoctrination, 
but only by increased knowledge.” 
Another suggested that there should 
be a specific course in citizenship 
education, because he believed that 
good citizenship would not be the 
natural result of the “impact of the 
entire institution.” Another view was 
that ‘“‘good citizenship represents 
things of the spirit more than intel- 
lectual thought or positive action.” 

One of the points on which 
there is substantial agreement among 
the administrators and teachers in the 
liberal-arts colleges in Ohio is the 
belief that the soundest approach to 
the problem is a program of instruc- 
tion in all the broad areas of human 
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knowledge; the object of which is to 
give every student a general under- 
standing of his political, economic, 
and social institutions and an insight 
into the principles and concepts on 
which American democracy is based. 

One of the immediate difficulties 
confronting the student who endeavors 
to obtain a broad education is the 
fact that he is faced, in some instances, 
with an overwhelming number of 
specialized courses in the various 
areas of learning. In six of the 
larger colleges in Ohio the number of 
courses in the field of political science 
alone ranges from twenty-one to 
fifty-one. Such a variety of courses 
is appreciated by those majoring in 
political science. . This arrangement, 
however, presents a serious problem 
for the non-majors who have a 


limited amount of time to obtain a 
general knowledge of the problems 


and ideas in this field. 

In view of the difficulties created 
by specialized courses, the question 
may be raised as to whether more 
attention should be devoted to courses 
of a general nature which cut across 
departmental lines. The difficulties 

be encountered in creating such 
courses, although serious, will not be 
insurmountable if departmental chair- 
men and other administrators will 
make an honest effort to reconcile 
their concern for prestige and depart- 
mental autonomy with the academic 
welfare of the student body. One of 
the obstacles in obtaining personnel 
to staff these general courses may be 
the rather prevalent view of college 
teachers that their professional 
advancement is dependent primarily 
on research and writing in a special- 
ized area. 

One phase of citizenship education 
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in Ohio colleges which has received 
considerable publicity and financial 
support has been that dealing with 
practical politics. One of the best- 
known programs in this field is that 
at Ohio Wesleyan, where for several 
years a concentrated effort has been 
made to inform the student in the 
realities of party politics. Toledo 
University has for many years offered 
a program which placed special 
emphasis upon the importance of 
participation in municipal govern- 
ment and politics. Miami University 
is in the process of organizing a 
similar program. All of these pro- 
grams are designed to encourage the 
student to take an active part in 
party politics. 

A survey of 200 Ohio University 
graduates from the classes of 1940, 
1945, and 1950 found that 63 per cent 
of them participated in one or more 
community activities; 75 per cent of 
them voted in the 1953 election. 
Only two held public offices: one was 
a member of the village council; the 
other was a member of the city zoning 
commission. 

There are those among the college 
administrators and teachers who look 
«upon these programs of education for 
participation in politics as unscholarly 
deviations from the main purpose of 
higher education. Some of the instruc 
tors take a detached view of the 
realities of politics and consider it 
their proper function to acquaint the 
student with facts, stopping short of 
urging him to action. In view of the 
apparent reluctance of students to 
take an active part in party politics, 
this concept of the proper réle of a 
teacher needs to be reconciled with 
the belief that education which takes 
a detached view of the problems of 
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society produces men and women 
who are spectators rather than 
participants in life’s conflicts.‘ 

The evidence obtained from Ohio 
Colleges clearly indicates a genuine 
concern for an educational program 
designed to meet the citizenship 
needs of their students. After study- 
ing this problem one becomes aware 
of the fact that it requires consider- 
ably less effort and insight to detect 
the infirmities of a program of citizen- 
ship education than to prescribe a 
cure. However, the following recom- 


mendations are offered to improve 
the quality of citizenship education. 


Each college in the university should 
assume the responsibility of requiring its 
students to include in their programs 
courses which will give them some insight 
into the nature of the economic, political, 
and social problems with which they will 
be confronted after graduation. 

All students should be encouraged to 
study the history of man’s struggle for 
freedom, and to understand the political 
philosophy, and moral foundations on 
which our institutions are based. 

The departments in the social-science 
areas should make a greater effort to 
create general courses for the benefit of 
non-majors. Those who have encouraged 
excessive departmentalization and special- 
ization operate on the assumption that 
the student is capable of piecing together 
fragmentary information into meaningful 
generalization. This may be true for 
the brilliant student, but this arrange- 
ment leaves an unsolved problem for the 
students not in this category. 

There should be more effort on the 
part of college officials to keep in proper 
balance their twin objectives of preparing 
students to earn a living, and preparation 
for the obligations of citizenship. There 

‘Carmichael, Oliver C. “Neglected Areas in 
Education,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XXXVIII (Autumn, 1952), 
PP. 356-67. 
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is some evidence to indicate that the ver- 
bal devotion of some colleges to the 
concept of educating the “whole man”’ is 
not matched by their actions. 

College teachers should make a greater 
effort to present their ideas in a manner 
to stimulate the student to think for 
himself. It is a pleasant experience on 
the part of a teacher to have students 
who are eager to listen and partake of his 
distilled wisdom. Is it not more impor- 
tant, however, that the student be 
motivated to think for himself rather 
than be content to shine in the reflection 
of his favorite professor? 

More attention should be devoted to 
creating a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the student to use his knowledge 
for the betterment of his community. 
There are many problems that go 
unsolved, not because of a lack of 
knowledge, but because those who possess 
it are not motivated to act. 

More emphasis should be given to a 
program of instruction which will enable 
the student to have a keener insight into 
the problems and aspirations of the people 
of foreign countries. The United States 
cannot successfully play the réle of a world 
leader in a world it does not understand. 


The last suggestion relates to the 
field of public relations. In many 
instances the colleges have gone about 
their business on the assumption that 
the public understood the nature of 
their mission in the matter of citizen- 
ship education. In view of the critical 
comments made by many of the 
spokesmen of private organizations 
about college programs, one is forced 
to conclude that there is a gross lack 
of information about what the colleges 
are honestly striving to do for their 
students. Higher education will be 
appreciated and supported to the ex- 
tent that its general objectives are 
understood by the public. 

[Continued on page 116) 
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Tue ninth annual Eastern Colleges 
Science Conference will be held at 
Seton Hall University on April 14-16. 
The program will include addresses, 
tours, and student research papers. 
Seventy-nine colleges are members 
of the organization, the purpose of 
which is “to stimulate undergraduate 
interest in the natural sciences and 
their relation to other fields.” 


A seur-stupy of the services it 
offers to students is being made by 
Baldwin-Wallace College. “An In- 
ventory of Student Reaction to Stu- 
dent Personnel Services,” by Robert 
B. Kamm and C. Gilbert Wrenn, was 
administered in the fall of 1954 and 
again in the fall of 1955. Responses 
were received from go per cent of the 
students. Data are processed by the 
use of I.B.M. machines. 


A GRANT of $230,000 for a nation- 
wide study of the problems of mental 
retardation has been made by the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
to the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. The study will 
be directed by the Association’s 
committee on research training, 
and program development. Head- 
quarters of the study will be at the 
Columbus State School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A cranrt of $33,250 from the United 
States Public Health Service will 
enable the Human Relations Research 
Group of the University of California 


at Los Angeles to study the effects of 
the advent of the large hospital, and 
its highly specialized personnel who 
care for patients, on the quality of 
nursing. The specialized hospital 
nurse today finds herself far removed 
from the réle of personal bedside care. 
The study is a co-operative effort in 
which the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, the School of Nursing, and 
the School of Business Administration 
will participate. 


Aw orcanization called Junior 
Engineering Training for Schools 
(JETS) is bringing facts about engi- 
neering to a growing number of 
young people. It is doing in engi- 
neering what 4-H and FFA clubs long 
have done in agriculture—and with 
amazing results. It originated at 
Michigan State University in 1950. 
Since the first JETS club was organ- 
ized in the East Lansing high school 
in November, 1950, the program has 
grown to include seventy-five clubs 
in eighteen states with an active 
membership of more than two thou- 
sand boys and girls. 


Tue degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
will be offered by Yale University 
through its School of Drama, begin- 
ning with the commencement exer- 
cises of June, 1957. Work toward the 
degree will be offered beginning next 


fall. Yale will be the first American 
institution to offer such work. The 
course of study is aimed midway 
between the present degrees Master 
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of Fine Arts and the Ph.D. in the 
History of the Theater. Candidates 
will be expected to combine creative 
work in either playwriting or play 
direction with scholarly research in 
dramatic and theatrical history and 
criticism. 


The Fourth Annual Leadership Con- 
ference for University Adult Edu- 
cators was held at the Hotel 
Windermere, Chicago, on March 4-7. 
It was sponsored by the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, and the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults. Its 
purpose was to “consider the 
responsibilities of the dean or director 
in university adult.education and to 
determine the major obstacles which 
must be surmounted to enable him to 
function more effectively.” Partici- 
pation was by invitation only. 


The Regional Forestry Committee 
which administers the forestry pro- 
gram conducted under the auspices 
of the Southern Regional Education 
Board has reaffirmed its resolution of 
December, 1953, stating that addi- 
tional forestry schools are not needed 
in the South. The Committee 
believes that the seven accredited 
schools now in operation are capable 
of substantially increasing their enroll- 
ments with their present facilities and 
that the shortage of foresters is due 
to the failure of the profession to 
attract enough students. 


A new pre-service program for 
training psychiatric aides—first of 
its type in the United States—was 
launched by the College of Nursing of 
Wayne University in January. The 
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Michigan League for Nursing and the 
Michigan Departments of Vocational 
Education and Mental Health joined 
the College of Nursing in sponsoring 
this program. Funds for this project 
came from the United States Public 
Health Service and the Michigan 
Department of Vocational Education. 
The program includes classroom 
instruction and carefully supervised 
practice in caring for mental patients 
at Northville State Hospital. 


A airt of $300,000 has been made 
to Amherst College by Charles E. 
Merrill, for the purpose of providing 
comfortable housing at modest cost 
for younger members of the faculty. 
It is expected that the building will 
consist of about 20 three- to five-room 
apartments, whose use will be reserved 
for teachers in the ranks of instructor 
and assistant professor during their 
first three years as members of the 
Amherst faculty. 

Mr. Merrill, directing partner of 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, brokerage and investment 
banking firm, is a graduate of Amherst 
and has been in the past one of the 
college’s most generous benefactors. 


The Benjamin R. Andrews Fellow- 


ship in Consumer Education has been 


established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by the Con- 
sumers Union of the United States, 
Inc. Named in honor of Benjamin R. 
Andrews, professor emeritus at Teach- 
ers College, who pioneered in the 
study of family economics and con- 
sumer education, the fellowship will 
provide $2,000 in 1956-57 and is 
renewable for one year. It is to be 
used for study on the Master’s and 
Doctor’s level in the Department of 
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Home and Family Life. An applicant 
must have completed four years of 
undergraduate study in home eco- 
nomics and may be a home economist 
in business, high school, college or 
university, community or government 
agency, or in co-operative extension 
work. 


"Tue fiftieth anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion will be celebrated this year. Six 
months of Jubilee events will open 
in February with a world-wide series 
of Wisconsin Idea Founders’ Day 
banquets, arranged in co-operation 
with the Wisconsin Alumni Associa- 
tion. The 1956 summer session at 
the University will be focused on 
“Frontiers in Adult Education” with 
many courses, lectures, and symposia. 
The National University Extension 
Association will return to the Wis- 
consin campus, the cradle of the 
extension idea, for its annual conven- 
tion in May, 1956. In 1906, the 
Extension Division got its start with 
an allocation of $20,000 from the 
Wisconsin Legislature for the organi- 
zation of a program of correspondence 
study. Today the Division’s opera- 
tion includes the work of 260 faculty 
members and an operating budget of 
$3,500,000, over half of which is 
earned income. 


‘The Fifth Western Laboratory in 
Group Development, sponsored by 
the University of California Exten- 
sion, will be held August Ig to 31, 
1956, at the Santa Barbara campus 


of the University of California. 
Participants in the laboratory will 
study ways to increase their effective- 
ness as group members and leaders. 
As in the past, participants will be 
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selected from a wide variety of 
occupational backgrounds and _ per- 
sonal interests. The training staff 
will be made up of faculty members 
from various leading universities as 
well as group leaders from a broad 
range of professional and business 
areas. For further information, write 
the Department of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


The first legal reporting service in 
the nation devoted exclusively to the 
field of race-relations law has been 
established by Vanderbilt University. 
The Race Relations Reporter begins 
publication in February. It will 
publish decisions of courts, provisions 
of state constitutions, acts of state 
legislatures, ordinances of munici- 
palities, opinions of attorneys-general, 
regulations of state departments of 
education, and rulings of local boards 
of education. Legal background 
articles and bibliographies will be 
included. A large part of the material 
will be concerned with segregation in 
public-school systems, but matter in 
connection with transportation, recre- 
ation, and other areas where legal 
questions are presented will be in- 
cluded. The publication will be 
strictly objective; it will not editori- 
alize or express opinions on the 
legality of particular plans or pro- 
cedures in regard to segregation. 


A cranr of $420,000 has been made 
by the Ford Foundation to Columbia 
University to support a_ five-year 
study on “Men and Politics in 
Modern China.” The project includes 
the preparation of a biographic dic- 
tionary of important contemporary 
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Chinese leaders, studies of the develop- 
ments in individual provinces, the 
relation of these provinces to the 
central government, and an analysis 
of significant historic trends in the 
country as a whole from the fall of 
the last imperial dynasty in IgI1 to 
the inception of the present Com- 
munist régime. 

The project will be closely asso- 
ciated with the East Asian Institute 
and the Department of Chinese and 
Japanese. The staff for the entire 
project will consist of eleven Ameri- 
can, Chinese, and Japanese specialists. 
Fight of these specialists will work 
at Columbia, and later, three will 
work in the Far East. 


A SPECIAL summer program for 
adults in the tradition of the folk- 
school movement has been announced 
by Grand View College. The Summer 
School of Liberal Adult Education 
will be conducted each year and will 
be open to all adults. Each summer 
there will be one course on the basic 
problems of education and two or 
more courses in one or two of the 
fields of the humanities, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and 
American studies. This year the 
term will be from June to to June Ig. 
Information may be obtained from 
the Office of the President, Grand 
View College, Des Moines 16. 


5 November issue of the R.P./. 


Engineer, a technical magazine pub- 


students at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, carries an 
article, ‘“‘Technical Education in 
Russia,” which was submitted at the 
magazine’s request by the Embassy 
of the Soviet Union in Washington, 
D. C. The article, if accurate, sub- 


lished by 
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stantiates recent warnings by leading 
United States authorities that Russia 
is making an all-out attempt to gain 
ground in the race for world leadership 
in science and engineering. According 
to the article, students in the Soviet 
receive far more classroom instruction 
and on-the-job training while in col- 
lege than their counterparts in the 
United States. Students may study 
for five years at technical institutes or 
five and one-half years at the poly- 
technic institutes. The course pro- 
vides for study in theory, laboratory 
work, and industrial training in fac- 
tories and plants. A comparable 
program in the United States is 
the work-study program in which the 
students spend certain periods work- 
ing in industry during the four-year 
college career. Only a very small 
percentage of United States engineer- 
ing students are enrolled in this type 
of program. 


The United States National Student 
Association has received a grant of 
$128,000 from the Ford Foundation 
for a four-year program to develop 
leadership skills, professional abilities, 
and knowledge of and experience with 
democratic institutions among the 
student leaders of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The grant, which 
is the largest in the Association’s 
history, will make it possible for 
fifteen or more student leaders from 
Asia, Africa, the Near East, and 
other regions to spend a year at 
selected colleges and universities in 
this country working with student 
organizations at campus, regional, and 
national levels. Selection of the 
participating colleges and universities, 
as well as the individual overseas 
students, is expected to be completed 
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by May. The institutions will be 
selected on the basis of their ability 
to furnish the facilities, academic and 
extra-curricular environment, and stu- 
dent and staff personnel which will 
best fulfill the aims of the program. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on 
the structure and effectiveness of the 
student self-government organization. 


A airr of rare books, first editions, 
and manuscripts was given to Indiana 
University by J. K. Lilly, Indianapolis 
corporation executive. It is regarded 
by authorities as the most valuable 
and largest benefaction of its kind 
ever made to an American university. 

Mr. Lilly assembled the books for 
his private collection over a period of 
thirty years, pursuing his interest in 
the literature, history, and science of 
Western civilization. Included in the 
Lilly library are such valuable items 
as four Shakespeare folios; the Canter- 
bury Tales of Chaucer, printed by 
the first English printer, Caxton, in 
1478; and the first printed accounts 
of the discovery and exploration of 
America written by Columbus, Cortes, 
DeSoto, and others. 

The modern period is represented 
by the manuscripts of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s classic, “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
Sir James Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” 
numerous manuscripts of Poe, and 
original editions of such authors as 
Longfellow, Whitman, Cooper, and 
Mark Twain. 

Representative of the Greek and 
Latin classics in the library are the 
first fifteenth century printings of 
Homer, Aristophanes, and Aristotle. 

The library also contains such 
famous documents as one of the 
thirteen recorded copies of the first 
printing of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, the copy of the Bill of 
Rights which George Washington 
presented to his Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, and a signed copy 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 


I wcreasinc demands by the nuclear- 
energy industry for trained personnel 
have led engineering educators to 
initiate an extensive study of educa- 
tional objectives in nuclear-energy 
education. A subcommittee on nu- 
clear-engineering studies has been 
established by the American Society 
for Engineering Education, with head- 
quarters at Purdue University. The 
fourfold objectives of the study are: 
first, to determine the immediate 
needs and probable long- term require 
ments for engineers in the nuclear 
field; second, to present information 
relative to undergraduate, graduate, 
and special programs which colleges 
and universities might offer to aid in 
the over-all education of engineers for 
this field; third, to determine the part 
colleges and universities should play 
in the education of foreign engineers 
in the field; and fourth, to study the 
long-term réle of government-spon- 
sored training programs. 

In order to provide engineering 
college faculty members with informa- 
tion which will help them to incor 
porate nuclear-engineering material 
into their courses of instruction, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has asked 
the Argonne National Laboratory, at 
Chicago, to conduct a Nuclear Energy 
Institute for eight weeks beginning 
June 20. The Institute will be spon- 
sored jointly by the American ag“ 
for Engineering Education, the Na 
tional Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and North 
western University. 





The American Adam and the State 
of American Studies 


By ROY HARVEY PEARCE 
A Review Essay 


Tue American Apam: Innocence, Tracepy, AND Tradition In THE NineTeeNTH Century, by 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 


R. W. B. Lewis. 

By now it is characteristic (so charac- 
teristic, indeed, as to seem inevitable) for 
the worker in American Studies to 
conceive of his national past as one in 
which thought and action were fused in 
belief. Thus, his subject has come to be 
belief—the forms and expressions it took, 
the range of commitments in feelings and 
behavior it allowed. His technique has 
come to be an amalgam, often not very 
stable, of that of the social historian, the 
literary critic, the philosopher, the anthro- 
pologist, the psychotherapist, and the 
shaman. Such a conception and such a 
technique inform Mr. Lewis’ American 
Adam and make it the most sophisticated 
and in some ways the most fully realized 
of its kind. For it is of a kind, as anyone 
interested in the whole problem of 
American Studies in the classroom and 
in the library should know. It is not, 
in spite of the characteristic hyperbolism 
of its blurb, “a new kind of intellectual 
history.” Behind it lies the work of 
Henry Nash Smith, Perry Miller, Lionel 
Trilling, Newton Arvin, Kenneth Burke, 
and many, many others. It thus marks 
a point of culmination and, being so, lets 
us see with directness and clarity the 
characteristic achievements of the kind 
of work, the kind of historiography, 
which it presently culminates. 

Mr. Lewis’ subject is what we have 
long known to be the nineteenth-century 
American’s widespread conception of 
himself as an authentic Adam—a new 
man in a new world, somehow cut off 
from the past and rejoicing in the fact, 
since it meant that he had to look only 
in one direction, forward. But Mr. 
Lewis does not simply trace the overt, 
apparent history of the conception; nor 
does he analyze dialectically its “ philos- 
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ophy.” Rather he deals with its expres- 
sion; he treats it critically and dramatic- 
ally, as a working belief held, imaged, and 
so explored by Americans of major 
creative vision. These were Americans 
whose vocation it was, according to Mr. 
Lewis’ interpretation, imaginatively to 
project the conception into any one of 
three possible extremes of commitment: 
that in which one cultivated a glorious 
naiveté as to his relation to the past 
(Whitman is his most notable example); 
that in which, in reaction to the prevailing 
Adamism, one clung to the past (a 
possibility, in Mr. Lewis’ retrospective 
scheme, more theoretical than actual); 
and that in which one tried to figure the 
American Adam as the man who lives 
triumphantly, albeit tragically, in the 
present, precisely because he can bear 
the full burden of the past and his 
necessary involvement in it. This last 
extreme is for Mr. Lewis the great one; 
and he makes it out to be the indigenously 
American version of the Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall—that grand piece of 
Christian logic whereby Adam’s fall into 
bitter wisdom was found to be good 
because it made for Christ’s coming; 
whereby, by analogy, man’s suffering was 
found to be good because it gave him the 
wisdom to comprehend his own bitter 
situation in his world. 

This version of American Adamism 
Mr. Lewis traces out most fully as a 
narrative pattern—in the current critical 
terminology that he so fruitfully adopts, 
a myth—which, from his perspective, 
seems to have dominated the fiction of 
the nineteenth century. He tries—for 
the most part quite successfully, I 
think—to show how it develops in 
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Montgomery Bird, Hawthorne, and Mel- 
ville. Each of these, Mr. Lewis argues, 
understands the essential American as 
an Adam, but an Adam fundamentally 
unlike the one of the popular tradition— 
that radically free, radically Utopian 
Adam of whom Whitman is the most 
illustrious celebrant. For the Adam of 
major American fiction is a_ tragic 
Adam—one, like Melville’s Captain Ahab, 
somehow “damned in the midst of 
paradise.” Melville’s, indeed, is the 
fullest version of this narrative pattern 
for Mr. Lewis; and he chooses to preface 
his essay on Melville’s heroes, from the 
narrator of Typee to the hero of Billy 
Budd, with a crucial summary of what he 
calls “the matter of Adam”: 


the ritualistic trials of the youn 
innocent, liberated from family and atl 
history or bereft of them; advancing 
hopefully into a complex world he knows 
not of; radically affecting that world 
and radically affected by it; defeated, 
perhaps even destroyed—in various ver- 
sions of the recurring anecdote hanged, 
beaten, shot, betrayed, abandoned—but 
leaving his mark upon the world, and a 
sign in which conquest may later become 
possible for the survivors. Jn hoc signo 
vince: the analogy is inescapable (p. 128). 


This is the ideal type of the plot of 
major fiction of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Lewis, as his last words here testify, 
does not flinch from the moral, proto- 


theological conclusions to which his 
derivation of this ideal-typical plot leads. 
And he rounds off his study with an 
account of attempts to deal with the 
Adamic narrative in historical writing 
(Bancroft and Parkman) and in theology 
(Parker and Brownson). He goes so far, 
at the end, as to make a kind of culture 
hero out of Brownson, because for him 
Brownson’s frank facing up to the 
“communion”’ between past and present 
represents one of the fullest, most 
intelligent, most comprehensive commit- 
ments to the possibilities of the Adamic 
idea in America; for it manifests a 
knowing faith in the simultaneous efficacy: 
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of the ideas of innocence and experience. 
Ultimately, it is toward the recovery, 
through imaginative control, of this kind 
of commitment that Mr. Lewis directs 
his study. 

This book, then, is in the tradition 
of studies of a “usable past” for Ameri- 
cans. But it marks, as do the other 
recent studies of its kind, a sizable 
advance over the earlier work which we 
associate with the phrase. Mr. Lewis’ 
study, like others of its kind, might be 
said to deal with a “using past’’—with 
that portion of the history of our forms 
and styles of belief which has come to 
be part of our cultural heritage and so 
has in a sense “used” us. There is a 
kind of psychotherapeutic faith in such 
studies: emotional awareness of and 
insight into one’s cultural past, accept- 
ance and understanding of the traumatic 
events of that past, become prerequisites 
for mature action in cultural 
present. The goal is a sense of total 
responsibility which will paradoxically 
lead to total freedom—or as much 
freedom as man is capable of. The 
faith requires taste, perspicacity, and 
restraint on the part of the historian 
(or whatever he is to be called)—in all, 
a sense of limitation. He must be a 
controlling presence, yet not control too 
much; he must make his subject appear 
to come alive by itself, and in its own 
terms. Mr. Lewis is all this. 

One of the brilliant things about The 
American Adam is the sense a reader has 
of just how fully and self-consciously Mr. 
Lewis is aware both of the limits of his 
perspective and of the exact depth of 
his focus. So it is that one can easily 
indicate just what Mr. Lewis leaves out 
of his study: all in the Adamic constella- 
tion of ideas that he must feel has not 
survived as a continuing mode of belief 
in America. He seems assiduously to 
decline to see his writers as they saw 
themselves, to deal with the ways they 
rationalized and came to terms with their 
own deepest beliefs when those beliefs 
did not square with the ideology to 
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which they felt equally drawn. Thus 
Mr. Lewis deals with Whitman as a 
grandly willful naif, a gloriously ego- 
centric Adam, whereas Whitman was 
sure that he had transmuted his culti- 
vated naiveté into an inclusive, trans- 
cendental philosophical system which 
would establish a community of un- 
Adamed Adams. Thus, too, Mr. Lewis 
centers his analysis of Cooper on the 
unconscious rejection of civilization which 
is manifested in the figure of Leather- 
stocking, whereas Cooper fully believed 
that he had worked out an idea of 
progress in which the Leatherstockings 
in this world had necessarily to yield to 
the superior civilization for which they 
tragically cleared the way. The reviewer 
could give more instances of this sort; but 
they are not really important, since they 
are given not so much as marks of short- 
comings of Mr. Lewis’ study but rather 
as marks of a sense of that limitation in 
which lies much of its strength and cer- 
tainty. As much as any man can, he knows 
exactly what he is doing, and does no more. 

What he does is to give us a series of 
variations on his theme, variations which 
when set one against another exhibit 
not so much progress as tension. The 
structure of The American Adam is, in 
a good phrase of Mr. Lewis, that of a 
series of “great conversations,” out of 
which comes a rich sense of a myth which 
has contrelled much of American aspira- 
tion and belief. His problem as scholar 
and writer is to make that sense at once 
historically articulated and imaginatively 
compelling. This indeed is the problem 
of all work in the kind which in this 
review | have taken The American Adam 
to represent. It may well be that one of 
the?main achievements of the American 
Studies!:movement will be its contribution 
toward a new kind of historiography, in 
which intellectual history becomes not a 
matter of ideas analyzed but of ideas 
dramatized, ideas so placed in their 
cultural matrix that they are shown to 
be possible beliefs. (The contribution 
will be all the greater, as Mr. Lewis’ 
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work demonstrates, if it is made with an 
awareness of work in its kind done in 
fields other than American Studies.) 
So there is need for a sense of what 
happens when ideas become imaged by 
men of creative imagination and of how 
those images affect the sensibility of 
readers and/or believers. It is the 
possibility of a lived-through quality of 
the Adamic idea which Mr. Lewis 
expresses for us. (Characteristically, he 
speaks of an idea almost always in terms 
of images for it, as though it had physical 
and not conceptual existence.) Doing 
so, he must to a significant extent neglect 
the relation of that idea to “actuality.” 
Moreover, he must emphasize the sym- 
bolic quality of men and ideas at the 
expense of intrinsic quality and of socio- 
economic matrix; he must, that is to say, 
leave the old and the new historicist’s 
ideal of historiography pretty far behind. 

Inevitably, his work will seem ex- 
treme—overcommitted in method, struc- 
ture, and language to its conception of its 
job. Which is only to say that Mr. 
Lewis’ study is part of a new enterprise 
into a new kind of historiography. 
Workers in American Studies are of 
necessity deeply involved in that new 
enterprise. Of the present state of 
American Studies we can hopefully say 
that its situation is Adamic: that it 
finds that the paradise of its early post- 
war General Educational idealism is not 
the world in which its deepest problems 
lie; that it is only now beginning to face 
the difficulty of comprehending simul- 
taneously the multitudinous areas and 
levels of experience on which it would be 
operative; that it still courts the danger 
of simple-minded chauvinism or 
loosely conceived General Educationism; 
that it does not see how tough its job 
really is; that it needs above all a prin- 
ciple, or principles, which will be integra- 
tive for both teaching and research. Say- 
ing this, we can take heed of the achieve- 
ment of The American Adam and observe 
that it sets a new example and thus helps 
open up and explore a new possibility. 


too 
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A Valuable Report 
New York Estasuisues A State Unt- 
versity: A Case Srupy IN THE 

Processes or Poricy Formation, by 

O. C. Carmichael, Jr. Nashville, Tenn- 

essee: Vanderbilt University Press, 1955. 

xIV+414 pp. $5.75. 

Mr. Carmichael has given his valuable 
book the subtitle: “A Case Study in the 
Processes of Policy Formation.” He has 
thus indicated that his chief interest has 
been to trace out and to document the 
interplay of traditions, vested interests, 
new pressures and motivations, political 
maneuvering, and techniques of com- 
mittee organization, of staff studies, and 
of commission discussion and judgment 
which (primarily through the years 1946 
to 1949) culminated in the establishment 
of that very complex structure, the State 
University of New York. He has delib- 
any sys- 


erately refrained from makin 
tematic evaluation of either the alterna- 


tive plans considered at the various 
stages or the decisions reached. Most 
readers of his book are likely to find that 
it convinces them that Mr. Carmichael 
is eminently qualified to carry out such 
evaluation, and are likely to await with 
some eagerness an exposition of his own 
judgment on basic questions about objec- 
tives and methods in higher education 
and its relations to political and social 
factors—the kind of judgment that is 
commonly but carelessly called a man’s 
“philosophy of education.” 

But if, in addressing himself to 
description, analysis, and documentation, 
Mr. Carmichael has denied himself the 
role of criticizing the grounds for the 
decisions, and the results of the decisions, 
taken by the Temporary Commission, 
the Governor and the Legislature of the 
State of New York, the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and the Board of Trustees of the 
new State University, we may congratu- 
late ourselves that he has not also denied 
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himself the réle of historian. His first 
chapter, entitled “New York’s Educa- 
tional Heritage,” is a fascinating account 
of the historical processes by which from 
1784 to 1946 New York developed its 
dual system of soutien public ele- 
mentary, and later publicly supported 
secondary, normal, and __ professional 
schools and city colleges, plus privately 
supported colleges and universities, but 
no state-supported university. Although, 
beginning in 1913, the state through the 
Board o Regents of the so-called “ Uni- 
versity of the State of New York” 
awarded scholarships to a small number 
of well-qualified young men and women 
who could not otherwise afford college or 
university study under the dual system,’ 
the most populous and wealthy of the: 
forty-eight commonwealths in our Union 
was in 1946 contributing from state funds 
less than any other state to the support 
of undergraduate education beyond the 
high school, New York ranked only 
twenty-seventh among the forty-eight 
states in the percentage of its youth of 
“college age” who were enrolled in 
colleges or universities whether within or 
outside the boundaries of the state. Mr. 
Carmichael offers an enlightening account 
of the way in which recognition of the 
wastage of untrained talent, the effects 
of the rush of students after the Second 
World War, the widely felt concern about 
discrimination against racial and religious 
minorities as well as against youths from 
low-income groups, and the demands of 
industry and the professions for young 
recruits with advanced study and train- 
ing, led to the appointment in 1946 of 
the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a deste University. Headed by 
Owen D. Young, the Commission included 
among its members and study staff some 
of the ablest people in the country. 

The major task of Mr. Carmichael’s 
book is the analysis of the backgrounds, 
the interests, and the motivation of the 
Temporary Commission’s members and 
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staff, the structure of its organization, 
the techniques of investigation and 
persuasion followed, the conferences held, 
and the methods by which Mr. Young 
avoided suppressing differences but tried 
to extract maximum information from the 
differing members and finally to adjust 
the asenne. The author gives us 
something like a “blow by blow” 
account of the selection of staff and the 
studies, conferences, and hearings by 
which the Commission carried out its 
work and finally made its recommenda- 
tions. He supports his account by 
seventy-five pages of documents arranged 
in twenty-six appendixes, including crucial 
personal letters, memoranda, and represen- 
tative newspaper articles and editorials. 
Only those who have available to them a 
fuller array of primary documents than 
has the present reviewer, or who knew 
the steps here described by participation 
in them or by firsthand observation, as 
this reviewer does not, will be able to 


judge the accuracy and adequacy of 


Carmichael’s report and analysis. How- 
ever, all the internal evidence seems to 
show that the job has been done with 


exemplary objectivity, balance, and com- 


pleteness. As a case study, it reveals 
with striking clarity the extent to which, 
on the basis of the same data, able and 
responsible men may reach different 
beliefs about matters of fact as well as 
different evaluations of them. Mr. 
Carmichael offers interesting speculation 
about the motivation of such differences 
and the influence of value attitudes as 
well as political partisanship in generating 
them. 

Although it lies beyond Mr. Car- 
michael’s aim, most readers will be left 
with some hunger for an analysis of the 
justification and the implications of such 
value judgments as those reported on 
page 68: 


1. That within the limits of the State’s 
ability to pay for it, post-high school 
general, basic, and advanced education in 
the arts and sciences should be made 
effectively available for all youth who were 
equipped to profit from it and who wished 
to undertake it. 

. With the exception of highly specialized 


fields, where facilities are expensive, the 
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training of long duration, etc., there should 
be no limitation on enrollment in any field. 
The desires of the individual outweighed 
those of the state. In order to assist the 
individual in his selection of the proper 
field of study, an adequate guidance 
program was necessary. 

. Equality of opportunity in higher education 
must be offered to all youth without 
regard to race, color, creed, sex, or national 
origin. 

That it was the interest and duty of the 
state to remove all artificial barriers to 
educational opportunities. 


Readers may also wish for more in 
the way of analysis of the viability of the 
compromise reached between those who 
favored a state university with under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional pro- 
grams centered on a single campus, and 
those who favored a “state university 
system” comprising widely distributed 
community colleges and _ professional 
schools. They will also wonder about 
the feasibility of a budget procedure 
which requires that the budget proposals 
submitted by each of a considerable 
number of very diverse institutions be 
acted on by the Board of Trustees of the 
State University and then submitted 
to the Commissioner of Education for 
revision before they are incorporated in 
the budget presented to the Governor 
and the Legislature. But it is not 
reasonable, however natural, to complain 
that a book which has done one difficult 
job well has not also done other important 
jobs. In any case, the actual! unfolding 
of subsequent events will supply the best 
commentary on the compromise and also 
on the budgetary mechanisms. 

The Vanderbilt University Press de- 
serves credit for its care in the production 
of a book so complicated as New York 
Establishes a State University. However, 
readers will be puzzled and perhaps 
momentarily confused by the fact that in 
the text references to the Appendixes are 
by Roman numerals that do not appear 
at all in the numeration of the Appen- 
dixes, which is by Arabic numerals. On 
page 257 a meeting is dated December 2, 
1949, which must surely have occurred a 
year earlier. And one is grateful for the 
amusement of reading of the decision of 
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certain partisans to “ban together”’ in 
order to make their protests elective. 
Mr. Carmichael’s book concludes with 
a useful summary, and a still briefer 
summary offered in a review would be 
misleading rather than useful, since it is 
the concrete illustrative detail that gives 
content and significance to every point 
emphasized. For all serious students of 
the contemporary development of higher 
education in the United States and of the 
ways by which some of its policies are 
shaped, the book is, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, required reading 
required, but also and fortunately, 
fascinating. 
WituiaM R, Dennes 
University of California at Berkeley 


Competent and Thorough 
Towarp Betrer TEACHING IN COLLEGE, 
edited by Elmer Ellis. Columbia, 

Missouri: Curators of the University 

of Missouri, 1954. 87 pp. (University 

of Missouri Bulletin, p /, No. 17, Arts 
and Science Series, No. 8). No price. 

This volume consists mainly of papers 
originally prepared as lectures to be 
given before the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Science of the University of 
Missouri. These addresses were deliv- 
ered as part of a program for improving 
instruction in the College under the 
sponsorship of the Committee for the 
Improvement of Instruction. The pro- 
ram had the support of the Carnegie 
eateien for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

There are altogether thirteen papers 
in the collection, covering such topics 
as the characteristics of good teaching 
in college, classroom morale, student 
motivation, lecturing techniques, improve- 
ment of reading skills, inculcation 
of values, teaching by discussion, use 
of audio-visual materials, preparation of 
objective tests, grading practices, and 
faculty mapenatilliee for student conduct. 
The authors of these papers include, 
besides Elmer Ellis, then Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science, three 
members of the Department of Educa- 
tion, two members of the Department 
of Speech, and one member each of the 
departments of philosophy, political sci- 
ence, English, history, and psychology. 
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Mr. Ellis contributes two papers, as does 
Loren D. Reid of the Debarimnash of 
Speech. 

In view of the occasions and purposes 
for which these lectures were written, one 
would hardly expect them to offer 
anything aadinds new in regard to 
college teaching. Yet the treatment of 
the standard topics is competent and 
thorough, providing a comprehensive 
view of the best current thinking. 
Throughout these papers there is a 
wholesome emphasis on student growth 
as the primary aim of collegiate instruc- 
tion. It is toward this end that course 
objectives must be precisely formulated 
and clearly stated, that discussion pro- 
cedures must be planned, that tests must 
be devised, that audio-visual materials 
must be chosen. The total impression 
one gets in reading these papers is that 
of a conscientious !iberal-arts faculty, 
under the leadership of a capable and 
clear-sighted dean, making solid progress 
in solving its instructional problems. 

In addition to the papers already 
discussed, the volume contains the follow- 
ing supplementary materials: a list of 
suggestions for better teaching drawn up 
by students and alumni; a four-page 
catalogue of teaching aids available to 
instructors at the University of Missouri 
(films, projectors, sound and recording 
equipment, testing services, counseling 
and clinical services, courses in college 
teaching, and the like); a copy of a 
teacher evaluation questionnaire which 
students at the University have been 
asked to fill out; and an extensive 
bibliography of books and articles on 


college teaching. Peruan F. levee 


University of Pittsburgh 


Deceptively Brief 

... the last best hope. . 
Makes New Demanps on Epucation, 
by Henry Wyman Holmes. Cambridge, 


.: Democracy 


Massachusetts: Harvard University 

Press, 1955. SO pp. $1.50. 

This slim volume is the 1955 Inglis 
Lecture at Harvard University Graduate 
Schoot of Education, given annually over 
almost twenty years. The author is, of 
course, the dean-emeritus of that school, 
and it is splendidly fitting that toward 
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the end of a distinguished career he 
should make this pronouncement under 
such historic auspices. 

The words that come to mind to 
characterize this lecture are—mellow, 
noble, mature, magnanimous, insightful. 
Mr. Holmes compresses into these pages 
much more wisdom than quickly meets 
the eye; the brevity is deceptive and two 
readings prove rewarding. 

The central concern is about the ways 
and means of helping young citizens truly 
to learn the inwardness of democracy and 
to apprehend it not only intellectually 
and spiritually but operationally. Let 
any who believe the theme to be slightly 
threadbare read this lecture carefully 
and sense its fresh and dynamic approach, 
especially as related to our country’s réle 
in the world of today. After all, the 
problem does have a fresh global dimen- 
sion of urgency, courage, clarity, and 
faith in our time; and this setting as well 
as the ways ahead are here vigorously 
suggested. 

i makes one proud of Harvard and 
proud of Holmes that this kind of 
utterance emanates boldly from whence 
it comes. | commend it as a clarion sum- 
mons to teachers at all levels throughout 
our confused and misunderstood nation. 

Orpway TEeap 
Member, Board of Higher Education 
New York 


An Indispensable Volume 


THe Year Book or Epucation 1954: 
EpucaTion AND TECHNOLOGICAL De- 
VELOPMEN?’, edited jointly by Robert 
King Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. 
Lauwerys. New York: World Book 
Company, 1955. xii+630 pp. (Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion and Teachers College, Columbia 
University). $8.00. 

The 1054 Year Book of Education, 
prepared and published with the happy 
co-operation st Veadines College, Colum- 
bia University, and the Institute of 
Education, University of London, con- 
cerns itself with the rdle of education in 
the social and economic development of 
technologically underdeveloped countries. 
By far the most ambitious of all editions 
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to date, the table of contents alone is 
longer than this review, which, in turn, 
can only suggest the unusually rich bill of 
fare contained in the volume. 

The editors’ Introduction, written by 
Robert King Hall, Nicholas Hans, and 
Joseph A. Lauwerys, analyzes the con- 
flicts and contradictions which occur 
when technologically backward countries 
develop an appetite for Western standards 
and modes of living and yet are unable to 
reconcile them with their own preferred 
cultural and residual habits of life. 
Actual political and social chaos occurs 
when natives avidly desire the kind of 
living standards described in Western 
magazines but reject the modes of social 
and cultural behavior which have made 
such standards possible. The problem as 
defined by the editors is therefore one 
of developing an educational policy 
which will be instrumental in spreading 
the necessary technical knowledge to a 
somehow unwilling people and in adapting 
all the implications of this knowledge to 
the ethical norms and values these people 
now hold. 

The scholarliness, clearsightedness, and 
general sapience of the editors is abun- 
dantly evident, from the care with which 
they define the word “underdeveloped” 
or the idea of “progress” to their keen 
awareness of the fundamentals of social 
and economic behavior. In short concise 
statements which would put to shame 
the heavy logic and verbosity of most 
social-science textbooks, the editors lay 
bare the essential technical difficulties 
involved in production, distribution, con- 
trol of material resources, and planning. 
Their summation of the educational 
problem encumbent is a typical example 
of their insight: 

. . An adequate evaluation must measure 
the impact upon social and political life, and 
their relation [of successes achieved] to simple 
indices of economics, health, and education. 
But the final evaluation can come only from 
those persons whose burden has been lightened 
and whose society has been altered. How 
well has the programme achieved their dream 
of a better life (page 28)? 

But when even experts try to do too 
much, mistakes or distortions are bound 
to set in. The editors cite progress in 
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such states as Russia and Japan, in 
which rapid Westernization Phe ne Bog 
cally speaking) took place; however, say 
the editors, the means employed by the 
Japanese ruling classes would be “inac- 
ceptable to any human group that has 
been touched by humanitarian and 
liberal ideals or which pays attention to 
individual rights and freedoms” (page 3). 
This pronouncement not only does not 
agree with a made by Chitoshi 
Yanaga in his “Japan in the Meiji 
Restoration” (pages 227-33), especially 
in his last three paragraphs, but also 
inexcusably fails to take into account 
the poverty and squalor of Britain’s 
industralized areas up to 1930. In 
Lancashire especially, child labor, malnu- 
trition, exploitation, rickets, and down 
right social injustice were the accepted 
order. Also, oe about the effects of 
slavery in the United States of America? 
The notion that somehow or other 
Westerners achieved great technological 
success without social pressures and 


inordinate human exploitation, and that 
we can show others how humanitarian 
we have been is too prevalent in modern 


ropaganda. The works of Charles 
Yickens and Helen Hunt Jackson might 
never have been written! 

The delusion of the editors is illustrated 
dramatically on pages 14 and 15 by a 
parable which relates that Leo Tolstoi 
was a failure as a teacher because he did 
not want to make children an image of 
himself, and yet he did not encounter 
much success in allowing them to do as 
they pleased. The editors say the parable 
has its “good point.” They ask, “Are 
we of the West certain that what is good 
for us is good for all?” But, we ask the 
editors, Why vacillate? Our material 
wealth is an outgrowth of our cultural 
and spiritual history and of our present 
attitudes. How is it possible for other 
peoples to adopt this material wealth 
and yet exclude its sources and spiritual 
substance? What heaven-sent educa- 
tional philosophy could possibly advocate 
spoon-feeding and mild _ disciplinary 
methods in the face of a persistence on 
the part of many ounthaginnee in 
preserving absurd notions about sex, 
caste, social status, place of women, 


pleasures of pain, religious faiths which 
court disease, and the like? Would the 
editors grant them the reward without 
the striving? Or the fruits without the 
understanding? The truth of the matter 
is that underdeveloped countries must 
learn that they will have to suffer and 
work hard over many years to attain 
the wealth of the West; they will have 
to sacrifice some of their more uncriti- 
cized, peculiar, irrational modes of life if 
they wish to partake of the “material” 
goods they covet. 

The contents of the volume are 
divided into six sections: Aims, Objectives 
and Implications of Technological Devel- 
opment; Cultural Change; Planning and 
Education; Techniques and Methods; 
Agencies of Administration; and Impact 
of Western Culture. There are some 
fifty-seven selections representing thirteen 
countries, including the Middle and Far 
East and the Soviet Union. This wel- 
come cosmopolitanism is further enhanced 
by the fact that the writers are not all 
scholars or educators but a fair proportion 
are social planners, public administrators, 
and philosophers. 

Especially to be recommended are 
three short essays by an American, an 
Indian, and an Arab (Filmer S. C., 
Northrop, Arabinda Basu, and Charles H. 
Malik), since they present more than 
adequately the ideological point of view 
of their respective ¢ ultures. As the editors 
so well point out, it is in the synthesis of 
these beliefs that value criteria may be 
developed and a philosophy of education 
constructed to guide practical programs. 

The various technical problems of 
cultural change and factors resistant to 
social change are treated in Section II, 
where fifteen chapters are devoted to 
expositions of experiments ranging from 
complete success—as related by the 
Soviet writers—to more qualified evalua- 
tions of efforts in Africa. It is a pity 
that in the three Soviet articles little 
mention is made of problems encountered 
and practical solutions reached in the 
effort to extend public education. 

Section III presents a series of case 
studies of educational planning in an 
area of intensive development. The 
problems considered in these chapters 
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begin with areas as vast as those covered 
by the Colombo Plan and the American 
Point Four Program and finish with 
educational planning in a venture as 
highly specialized as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Section IV describes 
such technical educational problems as 
training skilled personnel and enacting 
technical aid programs. Section V deals 
with the agencies of administration 
responsible Ir technological develop- 
ment, governments, churches, private 
and commercial agencies, again introduc- 
ing a variety of case situations with 
contributions from the very people who 
are or have been involved most directly 
with the problems. 

The last Section, “The Impact of 
Western Culture,” with two very com- 
yvetent articles by David H. Blelloch, 
rechnical Assistance Expert to the United 
Nations and International Labor Office, 
and T., L. Green, Professor of Education, 
University of Ceylon assays the problem 
of evaluation created by technical 
assistance. 

The quality of the contributions and 
the reputation of the contributors make 
this volume indispensable to all persons 
concerned with the philosophy of educa- 
tion, comparative a ao educational 
sociology, or international educational 
relations. Even more important, the 
editors with great skill and adroitness 
present the issues and arrange the 
selections in such a “~~ as to shed 
considerable light on the very real 
problems which any scholar, educator, 
philosopher, social planner, or politician 
must cope with if he wishes to work 
for universal social and _ technological 
progress. 

Georce F, Knevier 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The First of Its Kind 


Cases 1N COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION, by 


Ronald C. Bauer. New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1955. x+213 pp. 

$4.50. 

It is impressive and gratifying to find 
the study of the administration of college 
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education being extended to the use of 
“cases.” To the best of my knowledge 
this is the first book of its kind; and this 
alone makes it worthy of special notice. 
I respect the zeal and care with which 
this volume has been prepared and do not 
doubt that it will have salutary value for 
its readers. 

Perhaps, however, the author and 
prospective readers of this pioneering 
assembly of material are best served if a 
number of questions are asked in a spirit 
of sympathy and in profound concern for 
the importance of all efforts to advance 
the cause of helping more candidates to 
qualify for the subtle tasks of college 
administration for which there exists 
an ever-increasing demand. 

Chapter 2 on “The Case for the Case 
Method” says the expected things. But 
it does not, it seems to me, satisfy the 
doubting reader as to the adequacy of 
the analogy between the legal, or business 
case, and the collegiate case. In the first 
type, the problem or case is related to a 
constitution (state or federal), a body of 
law and of precedents in the application 
of that law to earlier cases. In the 
business type of case, it is possible 
(although arguable) that the premises 
are fairly explicit and that the cri- 
teria for “right” answers are therefore 
reasonably clarified in the mind of the 
student. 

But in the college administrator’s cases, 
the situation has important differences. 
A college is not subject to a “body of 
law” beyond certain charter and trustee 
provisions; its “precedents” are not 
inflexible; its objectives are not economic. 
It presumably operates in a frame of 
democratic aspiration, however nebu- 
lously defined, in which administrative 
leadership is hopefully not authoritarian 
but collaborative and with the virtual 
consent of the faculty, as those being 
“governed.” It operates in a framework 
in which subjective and educational 
results upon all affected are presumably 
an ultimate consideration. “ Human rela- 
tions” are, to be sure, a recent growth 
identifying a discrete body of matter 
for intensive study; but some consensus 
of subject, aim, and method are already 
discernible in this new field. College 
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human relations are without question 
among the most delicate of the lot, in part 
because of the necessarily individualized 
réle which each faculty member plays 
and the personalized concern which 
has to be manifested for human relations 
with each student. 

In a word, in what philosophic frame 
of values is the college case to be studied? 

Who decides this? Of what basic 
significance are purely ad hoc decisions, 
choices, and judgments? Do discussions 
of such cases proceed under any value 
premises; or is some common denomi- 
nator of tacit (and uncriticized) assump- 
tions made the basis for concurrence in 
the soundness of a group’s discussion of 
possible outcomes? 

Again, what are the assumptions or 
preconceptions of the one who has 
studied the raw material and drafted the 
case? What may he have excluded? 
Has he included enough of background 
and foreground data to enable a com- 
yetent discussion of the case to proceed? 
Has he so set forth the problem that 
either-or decisions are not readily derived 
by the discussant? For the fact is that 
many college problems might conceiv- 
ably—depending on all the circum- 
stances—have one of several possible 
“practical” conclusions. 

To put all this another way, at what 
level is the student of college administra- 
tion being asked to learn? Ts he supposed 
to come to some tidy solution in a 
misguided oversimplification of complex 
human issues; or 1s he being taught to 
grasp the importance of decision making 
as a still obscure process in which the 
aspects of listening, of shared knowledge, 
of patient sensing of varied points of 
view, of consultative exchange of opinion, 
of reference to ultimately elevated educa- 
tional values—all have to be weighed in 
an anguish of humility combined with the 
need for action for which the adminis- 
trator has to take responsibility for the 
consequences? 

I would not be misunderstood. I am 
for the use of cases for instruction in this 
area. But I am also for a vivid mindful- 
ness of the limitations within which this 
method is used, of the supplementations 
which it requires, of the needfulness of 
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some explicit and defensible philosophy 
of life and of education as the funda- 
mental premises upon which all cases 
have validly to a“ considere’?; and, 
finally, of the shrewd yet idealistic 
wisdom of the teacher who is charged to 
lead the case discussion. 

The author is not unmindful of the 
considerations mentioned, but he seems 


to me not to be mindful enough of them 
for a balanced presentation of his thesis. 
He says, for example: 


It is important to note the influence of 
instructional aims on the selection of cases 
to be used at any particular time. Cases may 
be chosen for some of the following specific 
purposes: (1) to increase the student's 
problem-solving ability; (2) to augment 
knowledge cencerning a particular area or 
level of administration; (3) to develop 
comprehension of principles; (4) to encourage 
or inculcate certain attitudes essential to 
successful administration (page 47). 


But I fail to see that this volume takes 
sufficient account of the difficulties of 
Items 3 and 4. In other words, where do 
his students get their comprehension of 
principles? And from what source is 
there to be the effort of inculcating 
“certain attitudes’ (what attitudes?) 
that are “essential to successful adminis- 
tration”? Indeed, what is successful 
administration in this ambiguous frame 
of reference? 

Mr. Bauer may object that I am asking 
for subject-matter which his book was 
not intended to include; and this is 
understandable. All I say is that account 
has to be taken—somehow and some- 
where—of all the considerations out of 
which discussion can develop which will 
fruitfully rise above the present knowl. 
edge or hunches of group members. In 
the effort to escape the extreme of 
dealing only in concepts in the discussion 
of administration in higher education, 
we should not swing completely to the 
extreme of the concrete instance viewed 
in vacuo or with unexamined prior 
presuppositions. 

Orpway Teap 
Member, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 
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A Timely Revision 
Tue Finance or Higher Epucation, dy 

John Dale Russell. Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1954, 2nd 

edition. xix+416 pp. $7.50. 

In his preface to the second edition 
Mr. Russell states again his objective is 
to “increase the effectiveness of business 
and financial management of institutions 
of higher education to the end that 
the resources available may produce the 
most useful returns in the education of 
the people of the U. S.” 

This edition, like the first, constitutes 
a valuable addition to the literature of 
college and university business adminis- 
tration. Out of his own experience, and 
the experience of others, Mr. Russell has 
brought his first edition up to date. It 
is timely, for the shortage of dollars for 
higher education, and the consequent 
problems of budget balancing, have 
never been more in the fondien of 
public thinking. 

With the possible exception of the chap- 
ters on Financial Accounting, Financial 
Reports and Audits, and Classification 
of Expenditures, the second edition, like 
the first, can be labeled as nontechnical, 
easy reading for those people involved in 
the administration of higher education in 
nontechnical capacities. 

Presidents and trustees should be 
particularly interested in the chapters on 
Organization of the Business Office, 
Budgetary Procedure, Sources of Finan- 
cial Support, Student Fees, Financial 
Assistance to Students, and Financial 
Promotion. Business officers of institu- 
tions of higher education, both public and 
private, large and small, can profitably 
study the whole edition. Purchasing 
agents and accounting officers will be 
interested in the chapters on purchasing 
and financial accounting. 

With a few possible exceptions, the 
yrinciples and conclusions reached by 
Mr. Russell are, I -believe, in general 
accord with the thinking of business 
officers of higher education. Bibliogra- 
phies appear to be comprehensive and 
should be a good guide to further reading 
for students of finance in higher education. 

W. T. MippLesrook 
University of Minnesota 
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On Dollars and the 
Behavioral Sciences 
JOSEPH W. EATON 
[Continued from page 67) 
remedy? Can we assume leadership 
to gain public support similar to that 
furnished by the American Dental 
Association for the fluoridation of 
drinking water, despite the contro- 
versial nature of the issue? The 
alternative to some broadly conceived 
program of public support for uni- 
versities is a further lowering of 
quality, larger classes, more half-time 
professors, and more skimpy research 
facilities. Let us recall the young 
student’s remark about the future: 
“T know what I want and from then 
on it’s only a matter of probability.” 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 


The Pressure to Teach 


ROBERT J. LAMPMAN anpb 

HENRY T. BUECHEL 

[Continued from page 72) 
difficult for a dean to question the 
allegation that one of his staff is a 
poor teacher; it is not so difficult 
for him to question that he is accepted 
as a contributing scholar. Hence, on 
this very practical ground the pressure 
to publish becomes operative. How- 
ever, to dismiss the evaluation of 
teaching performance because it can- 
not be “objective” is rather like 
saying, ““We cannot be perfectly 
clean, therefore we should roll in the 
refuse heap!” 

It still may be argued that the 
presumption that “qualified’’ men 
will perform adequately in service to 
undergraduates is a good presump- 
tion. It is our general observation 
that it may have cumulatively bad 
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results as far as teaching goes because 
it puts the emphasis upon qualifica- 
tion testing rather than performance 
testing. Moreover, some who are 
charged primarily with service to the 
student audience may spend so much 
time and energy on “qualifying” for 
the next rank that they have little 
energy left for “performance.” 

In summary, we have pointed out 
that there are numerous pressures 
which operate to discourage a univer- 
sity professor from doing the best job 
he can in teaching undergraduates. 
Foremost among these is the pressure 
to serve the community of scholars in 
his specialized field. This pressure is 
a compound of the individual’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject, the high prestige 
of scholarly work, the proximity of 
specialized colleagues, and a set of 


administratively imposed standards 
for qualification 


and performance 
which emphasize contribution to 
knowledge. The pressure to teach is, 
in contrast, relatively weak. Students 
do not exert this pressure in an 
effective manner. What is needed is 
a policy which identifies a professor’s 
“interest” with his duty, as Adam 
Smith phrased it. 

We believe that this problem 
requires that university administra- 
tions exert a strong top-down “pres- 
sure to teach.”” This does not mean 
lessening maximum rewards for serv- 
ing non-student audiences. Rather, it 
means the establishment of mean- 
ingful minimum performance stand- 
ards for those assigned to teach 
undergraduates and, even more im- 
portant, high positive rewards for 
those who give excellent performance 
in the noble art of teaching. 

The good university is one that 
finds the best balance among the 
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three traditional purposes, that best 
serves its three audiences by main- 
taining a complementary assortment 
of superior ‘“‘scholars,’’ “school 
masters,” and “men about town 
and drawing forth an appropriate 
division of effort from them in 
“qualifying” on the one hand and 
“performing”’ on the other. 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 


Regionalism in Higher 
Education 
REDDING S. SUGG, JR. 
[Continued from page 79] 


professional or graduate schools, 
inter-institutional planning of grad- 
uate work, and research on problems 
of higher education which have region- 
wide significance may seem to provide 
a sufficiently spacious program to 
occupy any organization. Yet the 
indications are that the Southern 
Regional Education Board may 
evolve further into a planning agency, 
freeing itself of administrative respon 
sibility for regional programs as they 
become capable of autonomous opera- 
tions, and moving on into the as yet 
largely uncharted territory which lies 
at the interstate level. It would 
seem safe to conclude that regional 
action will become an increasingly 
important element in the organization 
of state programs of higher education, 
providing a new dimension, or at the 
very least an alternative, to which 
the states may resort as they seek to 
accommodate the mass enrollments of 
the immediate future. 

It remains to suggest the possible 
significance of the Southern Regional 
Education Program in the over-all 
development of regionalism in the 
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United States. Some theorists see in 
regionalism an advance from section- 
alism, considered as essentially sepa- 
ratist, which in its turn was an 
advance from the unorganized frontier. 
The area for regional education out- 
lined by the Southern Regional 
Education Compact was conceived as 
part of the national whole, just as the 
states within the Compact were placed 
in the regional context. It is possible 
to imagine co-operation and division 
of responsibility among regions now 
that three exist for educational pur- 
poses. It may also be that state- 
dominated regional bodies will develop 
relations with regional agencies of the 
Federal Government such as_ the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, thus 
mediating the federal-state antithesis. 
Although a number of interstate 
compacts exist for more or less 
limited purposes, such as the arbitra- 
tion of water rights, none that I 
know of is so explicitly devoted to 
the principle of regional action, or so 
broadly applicable, as the education 
compacts. It may be that experience 
with interstate compacts in higher 
education is leading to a yet broader 
application of the regional idea. 

{[Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 


The Convenient Assumption 
HOWARD STEIN 


[Continued from page 9/| 


more practical; it seems romantic 
and naive, directed to giants and 
heroes, and implies that I am shoving 
all the responsibility of the adminis- 
trators, the students, and society onto 
the instructor. Actually that is not 
the case. It seems to me that my 
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suggestion is the most practical of all, 
because it can be put into operation 
immediately, since it appeals to the 
individual instructor, not to the 
system. All that I have said can 
be reduced to work and awareness. 
My suggestion is in the form of an 
orientation, not a group of specific 
methods. 1 would ask the teacher 
when he is in the classroom to orient 
himself by his philosophy of educa- 
tion, and to search diligently for the 
premises or assumptions upon which 
all his teaching is based. I would ask 
him to understand his task by starting 
at the beginning, not in the middle. 
For example, I wonder if in reading 
this article, the teachers will ask 
themselves whether or not they really 
like students. It seems likely to me 
that their craving for an answer may 
well result from the asking of this 
question. I certainly hope so, because 
the need for an answer today is very 
great. (Vol. XXVII, No. 2] 


Citizenship Education 
in Ohio Colleges 
[Continued from page 98) 


Will public skepticism as to the 
adequacy of college preparation for 
the responsibilities of citizenship result 
in the substitution of the judgment 
of some other group for that of the 
college officials as to what is wise for 
the students to study? or Will the 
colleges, with pride in their compe- 
tence to prescribe sound educational 
programs, and an appreciation of the 
freedom to do so, remedy their 
programs wherein they are deficient 
and defend those which they deem 
to be educationally sound? 











Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 





This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which thev returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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